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I 


THE question I want to discuss is whether the challenge 
“But suppose everyone in my situation were to do what I’m 
thinking of doing” is ever morally relevant to my decision to 
do it or not to do it. And, if so, why and how and when is it 
relevant? 

This test suggests itself in practice when we are tempted 
to break a generally accepted rule in exceptional circum. 
stances because only by breaking it can we gain an immediate 
good, or avert an evil. “But imagine’, we say, “what the 
consequences would be if everyone made an exception in similar 
circumstances”. And sometimes, to some persons, the imagined 
bad consequences seem a convincing reason for keeping the 
rule—for example, for telling the truth, although a lie would 
save a friend a good deal of suffering. To others they do not. 


In using phrases like “gaining good or averting evil” and 
“bad consequences” I am adopting what may in a wide sense 
be called a “utilitarian” position—that is, one which regards 
the rightness of a particular action or of the general 
observance of a rule of conduct as equivalent to its being 
productive of the most possible good (or at least possible evil), 
as compared with other alternative actions and rules of 
conduct. 

“Tdeal Utilitarianism”, as Rashdall has called it, is the 
position of G. E. Moore in Principia Ethica. For an ideal 
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utilitarian, “good” and “bad”, with their comparatives and 
superlatives, are the basic notions in Ethics, and “right”, 
“duty” and “obligation” are relative to them. 

The so-called “Intuitionist” view, to which Ideal Utili- 
tarianism is sharply opposed, holds, on the contrary, that 
“right” and “wrong” are the basic ideas in Ethics and that 
actions of a certain kind are right and can be known on 
inspection to be right, because they ure of that kind, indepen- 
dently of their goodness or of any good effects produced by 
them. This is the same thing as to say that certain rules of 
conduct are morally binding, and can be seen on inspection to 
be so, quite apart from their consequences. Thus, that a 
promise has been made is by itself a sufficient reason for 
keeping it; that a man is guilty makes it right, and indeed a 
duty, to see that he is punished. Good or bad consequences do 
not count either way. 

Sir David Ross, indeed, escapes the very hard conclusion 
that all promises must be kept without exception and all guilty 
persons punished—that justice must be done though the sky 
falls—by means of his doctrine of prima facie duties. But he 
himself regards this as keeping within the framework of 
Intuitionism, and making no concessions to Ideal Utili- 
tarianism. 

I propose for the sake of convenience to call the two 
positions simply ‘Utilitarianism’ and ‘Intuitionism’ respec- 
tively. No confusion will be caused by dropping the qualifying 
‘Ideal’; and though I regard ‘Intuitionism’ as a misleading 
term for the second view (if only because some Utilitarians 
- have claimed that there can be an ‘intuitive’ or non-inferential 
recognition of goodness), it is, or was, an accepted name for 
this general position. 


I say “or was” because it may be held that the distinction 
between the two positions has vanished, along with the quality 
“good”, and ethical propositions that are true or false, and all 
the other furnishings of “traditional” moral philosophy. But, 
though in this “attitudinarian” era of Ethics the language of 
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the Ross versus Moore opposition of only twenty years ago has 
become hopelessly unfashionable, I do not think that its trans- 
lation into terms of subjectivist, imperativist or “attitude” 
theories is difficult. For example, if we accept Toulmin’s view! 
that the main task of Ethics is to find an answer to the 
question “What is a good reason for an ethical decision?” it 
makes sense to ask (1) whether the fact that a promise has 
been made is always a good and sufficient reason for keeping 
it, or whether other facts, such as the consequences of keeping 
or breaking it, are relevant. It makes sense, too, to ask (2) 
whether the effects of others’ doing the same constitute a good 
reason for or against an ethical decision. And I think it also 
makes sense to ask whether an affirmative answer to (2) 
commits us to one of the alternative answers to (1), which is 
one of the questions I want to discuss. Though I believe that 
translation is possible at every stage, I propose in what follows 
to use the everyday language of objectivist Ethics. 

It will also be convenient to refer throughout to the 
challenge “but suppose everyone did the same” as “the 
universalisation test”, or simply ‘universalisation”, with the 
understanding that “universalisation” is not to be taken 
strictly. For the purpose of the argument it refers to the 
conduct of all or most people in a similar situation, or even of 
an unspecified proportion of others. 

We are not, of course, concerned with those kinds of 
co-operative action, like disarmament or playing in a string 
quartet, in which the performances of the parties involved are 
so related to each other that all are necessary if the good 
consequences are to be attained; if one of them stands out, the 
value of the actions of the rest is destroyed. In such cases 
general performance means strictly universal performance and 
the question whether in special circumstances any participant 
can contract out for the sake of an immediate good without 
damaging or even destroying the consequences of general par- 
ticipation does not arise. We are concerned rather with actions 


1S. E. Toulmin, The Place of Reason in Ethics, esp. Chap. I. 
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which individually have good consequences only if generally 
performed, but whose value is not impaired or destroyed by 
occasional exceptions, but only by exceptions above a certain 
limit. A typical example is promise-keeping. Mutual confidence 
can stand up to an occasional broken promise, but if too many 
members of a community break their promises, even in hard 
cases, making promises will cease to be socially useful, because 
even the man who intends to keep his promise will not be 
trusted. The coinage becomes debased and the good suffers 
with the bad. 


“But if everyone else did it, think what a mess there would 
be” seems on the face of it a utilitarian reason against doing 
something. Yet the philosopher with whose name we at once 
associate “naniversalisation” is Kant, whose Categorical 
Imperative is not intended to be an appeal to consequences of 
any kind (even though consequences creep into his examples). 
Utilitarians, however, from Hume* onwards, have appealed to 
universalisation to defend their position against the 
“intuitionist” view represented in this century by Prichard 
and Ross. The special problem that interests me is whether 
the appeal to universalisation can consistently be made by a 
utilitarian, or whether, in some at least of its uses, it involves 
the acceptance of certain principles (e.g. “fairness”) without 
reference to their consequences. 


The example of the duty to keep promises, which 
intuitionists treat as crucial in their controversy with utili- 
tarians, will help to make the issue clear.  Intuitionists 
maintain that the rule “promises ought to be kept” is known 


2Cf. Enquiry, Appendix III (Selby-Bigge, 2nd Ed., § 256): ‘the benefit 
resulting from (the social virtues of justice and fidelity) is not the con- 
sequence of every individual act; but arises from the whole scheme or 
system concurred in by the whole, or the greater part, of society. General 
peace and order are the attendants of justice ...; but a particular regard 
to the particular right of one individual citizen may frequently, considered 
in itself, be productive of pernicious consequences”. Such consequences must 
not, however, be made a ground for exceptions to the rules of justice, for 
“Public utility requires that property should be regulated by general inflexible 
rules.” Cf. also Treatise III, ii, 2 (Selby-Bigge, pp. 497-8; Everyman Ed., 
Vol. Il, pp. 201-3). 
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by direct inspection to be true (or, if you prefer it, “binding” ) 
independently of any good or bad effects that its particular or 
general observance may have. Ross, as we have noted, escapes 
the paradoxical conclusion that all promises must be kept, 
even in the hardest cases, by resort to the doctrine of prima 
facie duties. In doing this he makes a concession to the element 
of utilitarianism present in unreflective “commonsense” 
(which, as a good Aristotelian, he always has in mind as a test 
of theory), without himself (he thinks) in any degree “going 
utilitarian”. 

But if the intuitionist has to struggle to satisfy, without 
inconsistency, the plain man’s utilitarian assumption that 
“circumstances alter cases” and that it is wrong to apply rules 
too rigidly, the utilitarian has his own problem of doing 
justice to the element of intuitionism expressed in the plain 
man’s “but a promise is a promise”. According to the 
intuitionist, he cannot solve it within the limits of utili- 
tarianism. He cannot do it, because he is committed to saying 
that if the immediate results of keeping a promise are bad, or 
those of breaking it are good (more accurately, if more good 
and less evil will result immediately from breaking it than 
from keeping it) we ought to break it. 


The utilitarian denies that his position entails anything 
so crude as this. He claims that he can satisfy the strain of 
intuitionism in commonsense (though he would suggest that 
the practical beliefs called “intuitive” are largely due to 
upbringing and social pressures) by appealing to the test of 
universalisation, and interpreting it in a utilitarian way. He 
argues that mutual trust and confidence are good in them- 
selves and have good consequences (society could not hold 
together without them) and that every time we break a promise 
(even with the best of excuses) we are doing something to 
weaken that mutual trust. His argument at this stage is 
weak. For any single breach of a promise, even the habitual 
breaking of promises by one person, could have little effect on 
the general observance of the principle of promise-keeping. And 
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what little effect it had might well be outweighed by the 
immediate good gained (or evil averted) by breaking it. 


So the utilitarian completes his defence by appealing to 
universalisation. “But if everyone, or even most people, in my 
situation”, he says, “were to break their promises, there would 
be so many exceptions that the general expectation that 
promises will be kept would be substantially weakened, and 
with it that mutual trust which is good in itself, and without 
which society cannot hold together”. 


Now this would appear to be a utilitarian argument only 
if it can be established that the proposed breaking of this 
promise now will cause other promises to be broken in the 
future. The consequences of a general breaking of promises 
are on the face of it irrelevant to the rightness or wrongness 
of any single breaking of a promise, if that single breach can 
have no possible effect on the observance of the general rule— 
if all it does is to add one more to the total number of broken 
promises. 

On this interpretation, the utilitarian’s appeal to univer- 
salisation means no more than bringing into his calculus a 
new set of remote consequences in the form of further breaches 
of the rule, which his proposed particular breach is likely to 
help to bring about, and then considering the probable con- 
sequences of these further breaches. Incidentally, the practical 
conclusions of the utilitarian position so interpreted and of 
the intuitionist position as qualified by the notion of prima 
facie duties will be much the same. The intuitionist modifies 
his rigid adherence to rules by the theory of prima facie duties, 
while the utilitarian adopts an uncharacteristic respect for law 
by appealing to universalisation. 

But the universalisation argument, when used by utili- 
tarians as a reply to the intuitionist charge of moral “loose- 
ness”, is not always stated in this way. It is sometimes put in 
purely hypothetical terms, without raising the question of 
causal influence. It takes some such form as: “If the breaking 
of this rule by all or most people in my circumstances would 
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lead to results the badness of which would outweigh the good 
to be gained by my breaking it, then I ought not to break it.” 
No assumption is made here about any influence of what I do 
on what others will do, and it is obviously possible to state the 
argument subject to the explicit assumption that there is no 
such influence. Then two questions arise: (1) Is the hypo- 
thetical judgment “If everyone placed as I am were to break 
the rule, the results would be bad” a good reason for keeping 
the rule? And (2) Is it a good utilitarian reason? 

The third and fourth sections of this article will consider 
respectively what we may call the “non-causal” and the 
“causal” versions of the argument from universalisation. But 
first the air may be cleared by seeing how it is used by John 
Austin, an acute and lucid legal philosopher, who was also a 
thorough-going utilitarian in the original sense of the word. 
Right actions for him are those that produce most good, and 
the only good is happiness. 


II 

In the second of his Lectures on Jurisprudence Austin 
asks how we can know those laws of God which are not 
revealed. Rejecting the view that God has endowed us with 
infallible feelings of approval and disapproval (with a “moral 
sense”) he accepts as the principle from which the divine laws 
may be inferred that God “designs the greatest happiness of 
all his sentient creatures”, within the limits of their imperfect 
natures. Therefore: “From the probable effects of our actions 
on the greatest happiness of all or from the tendencies of 
human actions to increase or diminish that aggregate, we may 
infer the laws which he has given, but not revealed.” 


God is a utilitarian, and so long as we act on the prin- 
ciples of utility we shall be obeying his will. The only difference 
between this position and a non-theological utilitarianism is 
that the motive of the good man for seeking “the greatest 
happiness of all” is not simply the desire to do what is good (or 
best) for its own sake, but the desire to obey God’s laws, that 
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is, his commands. “Our motives to obey the laws which God 
has given us, are paramount to all others.” But for all practical 
purposes we are concerned to discover what utility enjoins, 
without reference to the fact that God enjoins utility. 


It is from the “tendencies” of haman actions to increase 
or diminish the sum of human happiness that we are to infer 
our duties. An action’s “tendency”, according to Austin, is 
the sum of its probable consequences, near and remote, so far 
as these may materially influence the general happiness. It is 
Austin’s method for determining the tendency of an action, 
that is of special interest to us. We must not consider the 
single action by itself, but the class of actions to which it 
belongs. “The question to be solved is this: If acts of the class 
were generally done, or generally forborne or omitted, what 
would be the probable effect on the general happiness or 
good ?” . 

Here, without disguise, is our universalisation test in its 
hypothetical or non-causal form, and in a thoroughly utili- 
tarian setting. Austin goes on to apply it to cases where we 
may be tempted to break a generally accepted rule of conduct. 
“Considered by itself, a mischievous act may seem to be useful 
or harmless.” But we must apply the test before we decide to 
do it. For example, a theft by a poor man from a rich one 
“considered by itself, is harmless or positively good. One man’s 
property is assuaged with the superfluous wealth of another. 
But suppose that theft were general, and mark the result.” 
There would be no security, hence no inducement to save, 
hence no accumulation of capital . .. and in general, “none of 
those helps to labour which augment its productive power”. 
Everyone would suffer from the consequent loss of “enjoy- 
ments”; the rich would become poor and the poor poorer still. 


Another example of Austin’s is evasion of income tax. 
What I keep back is, in proportion to the whole, “a quantity 
too small to be missed”, by which Austin clearly means “to 
damage the economy”; but it may greatly profit me. “But the 
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regular payment of taxes is necessary to the existence of 
government. And I, and the rest of the community, enjoy the 
security which it gives, because the payment of taxes is rarely 
evaded.” 


Austin treats what I am calling “universalisation” as the 
test of the “tendency” of an action. But I think that we can 
give a consistent account of his position only if we take him 
to mean that the tendency of an action is the sum of the 
probable consequences of the general performance of acts of 
that class. He certainly holds that the question whether 1 
ought or ought not to act in a certain way is to be determined 
(with rare exceptions) by a consideration of what the con- 
sequences on human happiness would be if the act were to be 
generally done. 


If the tendency of an act is the sum of the probable con- 
sequences of its general performance, and its utility is deter- 
mined by its tendency, and God’s will by its utility, then it 
follows, as Austin points out, that what God commands is the 
observance of general rules or laws, not the performance of 
particular acts. And these laws must be (with rare excep- 
tions) inflexible. For though exceptional breaches of a 
generally good rule may be “useful or harmless”, yet if they 
are permitted there will be a danger that we shall “stretch 
the exception” to cover cases where it would be harmful to 
break the rule. In the hurry of action and under the temptation 
to secure an immediate benefit we shall not be able to keep in 
mind fine distinctions between different types of cases. The 
only safe guide is therefore a general rule, binding without 
exception. 

On Austin’s view, then, a good utilitarian’s every choice is 
not “preceded by a calculation”, Our conduct, he says, would 
rather “conform to rules inferred from the tendencies of 
actions, but would not be determined by a direct resort to the 
principle of general utility . .. Our rules would be fashioned 
on utility; our conduct, on our rules.” And he adds that what 
moves us is sentiment. A moral sentiment is inseparably 
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connected with acts of a class we believe to be commanded by 
God. Calculation guides ‘sentiment (which, however, once 
established, can work without it). “Sentiment without calcula- 
tion were blind and capricious; but calculation without 
sentiment were inert.” 


From time to time throughout his argument Austin has 
hinted at the possibility of exceptions to the doctrine that we 
ought always to be guided by rules based on the tendency of 
our proposed action. But he has not really prepared us for 
the downright admission, near the end of the lecture, of “com- 
paratively rare” cases, “wherein the specific considerations 
outweigh the general” to such a degree that “the evil of 
observing the rule might surpass the evil of breaking it”. He 
offers no clue for distinguishing these cases, but he tells us 
how they are to be treated when we have recognised them. We 
must go behind the rule and be guided directly by the utili- 
tarian principle on which the rule was based, calculating the 
specific consequences of the particular’ action to the best of 
our knowledge and ability. 


For example, obedience to an established government 
follows as a rule from the principle of utility, since the 
anarchy of a period of rebellion is likely to inflict worse 
mischiefs than a bad government. But if the evils of the bad 
government are serious enough, and resistance is likely to lead 
to a good government that will last, it will be right to break the 
general rule of obedience. At least it will be right to try to 
calculate the comparative consequences of obedience and 
rebellion in the particular circumstances. 


Austin admits that the verdict from a direct appeal to 
utility will often be an open one. In our example, “A Milton 
or a Hampden might animate their countrymen to resistance, 
but a Hobbes or a Falkland would counsel obedience and 
peace”. But if it does not offer a certain solution, the principle 
of utility offers at least an intelligible test. The two parties 
are asking the same question and can come to grips with each 
other and have a chance of reaching a peaceable compromise. 
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Whereas, if their appeal is to “unmeaning abstractions or to 
senseless fictions”, like “the rights of man”, “the sacred rights 
of sovereigns” or “eternal and immutable justice”, there is no 
common measure between them and no chance of compromise. 
Here again is the clash between utilitarians and intuitionists 
in a different guise. 


Let us now briefly take stock of Austin’s argument, noting 
ambiguities in it and some distinctions which he fails to make. 


There is one important ambiguity, which can be seen in 
his statement of the theft example. A theft by a poor man 
from a rich one, taken by itself, “is harmless or positively 
good. But suppose that thefts were general (or that the useful 
right of property were open to frequent invasions) and mark 
the result.” Austin says “thefts”, not “thefts of the species 
poor-from-rich”, He may of course mean that even if only this 
class of theft were generally committed, there would be so 
many of them that we could properly speak of thieving 
(unqualified) as general. But in this example, which is the 
first one he uses to illustrate his position, he evades the 
question whether what is to be generalised is the species or the 
genus—the action under the special conditions or the general 
kind of action, unqualified. 

This question is important in principle, and can be so in 
practice. Suppose he had taken the example of a starving man 
tempted to steal as the only alternative to dying of hunger. If 
thefts in these circumstances only were generally committed, 
they would be so few as not to have the bad effects on the 
economy and ultimately on general happiness which Austin 
describes. Moreover, the special nature and urgency of the 
motive for stealing in such cases is so plainly marked, so 
clearly comprehensible and so distinct from other motives for 
stealing, that there is little risk of its weakening the motives 
that maintain general honesty. Austin at the end of the 
lecture admits the possibility of cases of this kind. But this 
raises a second very important issue on which Austin should 
have made himself clear, but does not. 
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Once the two alternative interpretations of the univer- 
salisation test are distinguished—whether we are to consider 
the effects of the widespread breach of the rule in the special 
circumstances only or of its widespread breach in any circum- 
stances—the question becomes pressing whether or not it is 
being assumed that a single infringement of the rule helps to 
cause other infringements; and, if the assumption is made, 
whether the infringement (single or widespread) of the rule 
in the special circumstances is taken to bring about further 
infringements in these circumstances only, or in a wider range 
of circumstances. 


Granted the possibility of a causal influence of one breach 
on others, no general rule can be laid down about the extent of 
this influence, and so no single assumption covering all cases 
would be justified. For example, a man’s stealing as the only 
alternative to dying might encourage others faced with the 
same alternative (if, indeed, they needed encouragement), but 
would probably do little to encourage theft generally ; whereas 
a man’s successfully lying to escape punishment might (if it 
became known) lead to a wide range of lying in the liar’s 
interest, and poor men habitually stealing from rich might 
encourage theft in other circumstances as well. 


But the important question is not about the extent of the 
causal influence that in fact occurs in any given case, but 
whether the universalisation argument has any force where it 
is assumed that there is no causal influence. Is the test of 
universalisation relevant only to those cases where it is 
assumed that one breach or a special group of breaches 
causally affects the wider observance of the rule? Or does it 
apply also to cases (if any) where it is admitted that there is 
no such causal connection? Neither in the example of theft by 
the poor from the rich nor in that of tax evasion does Austin 
raise the question, or show that he is aware of it. Each breach 
of the rule is “good considered as single or insulated; but, 
considered with the rest of its class, is evil’. 
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There is, however, a later passage in Austin’s lecture 
which suggests (though it does not explicitly state) an answer 
to some of these questions. It suggests that he is assuming 
that what is to be universalised is the general rule, unqualified 
by special circumstances; and also that breaches of the rule 
in special circumstances are likely to weaken the observance 
of the role outside of those circumstances. He says: “If the 
act were permitted or tolerated in the rare and anomalous 
case, the motives to forbear in the others would be weakened 
or destroyed ... Through the weakness of our judgments, and 
the more dangerous infirmity of our wills, we should frequently 
stretch the exception to cases embraced by the rule.” 

As I understand him, his argument is: “If the rule were 
consistently broken in the hard case, and only in the hard 
case, n0 harm would be done. But if we thought it right to 
break it in the hard case (i.e., if we believed that God 
authorised its breach), and if consequently we did habitually 
break it in these hard cases, we should find ourselves breaking 
it in other cases, where it ought to be kept, and general 
happiness would suffer.” 

Irom this judgment about the way human nature works 
we can interpret God’s will. Aware of our weakness, he will 
keep from us the temptation of stretching exceptions by allow- 
ing us no exceptions. We can thus infer with certainty that 
“he commands by laws or rules which are general, and com- 
monly inflexible”; if we want to obey him, we must keep the 
rules that generally promote happiness, even in those rare and 
anomalous cases where they do not. 

Austin evidently admits that authorised breaches of a rule 
could lead psychologically to unauthorised breaches. He does 
not say whether he means that my past authorised breaches of 
a rule will weaken only my own motives of obedience in future 
unauthorised cases, or that I shall influence others by my 
example, or both. 

As we have seen, Austin in the end admits (rather 
surprisingly, though by an occasional qualifying word he has 
4 
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left the way open for it) that in very exceptional circum- 
stances there may be acts (or omissions) which have such 
important specific consequences for good or evil that we must 
ignore the universalisation test and appeal eee to the 
utility of the particular act. 


They must be very exceptional exceptions, for he has 
already said plainly that even in “the rare and anomalous 
case” we must keep the rule for fear of “stretching the excep- 
tions”. But he offers no clue to help us to recognise these 
rarer than rare, abnormally abnormal exceptions. Our main 
guide will presumably be the extreme importance of the specific 
consequences, and the likelihood of success in attaining them, 
if we break the rule. But since the original objection against 
making an exception for the anomalous case was the risk that 
it would lead to unjustifiable exceptions, a further criterion 
would presumably be the unlikelihood that this would happen. 
I suggested earlier the stock example of stealing when that is 
the only alternative to dying. Austin’s own more serious 
example of rebellion against an intolerably bad government, or 
again, the conscientious objector’s violation of a law, could 
also in favourable circumstances fulfil all these conditions.’ 


III 


“If everyone did the same, what would be the con- 
sequence?” states the universalisation argument in a form 
which does not assume a relation between the single breach of 
the rule as cause and its general breach as effect. Of course 
the term “consequence” implies a causal connection—one 
which is assumed in all forms of utilitarianism. But the cause 
here is the general breach of the rule, not the single breach, 
and the effect is the good or evil brought about by it. 

It should be recognised that if the universalisation 
argument has any force in cases where no causal connection 
can be discerned, it will have similar force even where a causal 


Cf. T. H. Green, Principles of Political Obligation, §§ 109 and 144. 
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connection can be established. The two forms of the argument 
may indeed both be applicable to the same case. They will then 
reinforce each other; but the weight of each is independent of 
the weight of the other—they are really two different kinds of 
argument. And even if we can find no patently “non-causal” 
cases, it will be enlightening to ask what force remains in 
universalisation if the causal influence of a breach of the rule 
is discounted. 


The chief way in which I am likely to influence others to 
break a rule by breaking it myself is through my example. If 
the breach can be “kept dark”, example is ruled out. If, then, 
we consider cases in which it is easy to assume that no one 
but the agent himself will ever know what he has done, it will 
help us to isolate the non-causal from the causal use of 
universalisation. We have to make the further assumption— 
one perhaps most easily made by the agent himself—that he is 
a strong-minded person, keenly aware of the special nature of 
the particular case, who will not be influenced by his own 
example to make further and less defensible exceptions in the 
future. 


“Keeping it dark” is a policy more often adopted to 
escape penalties than to avoid setting a bad example. And if 
universalisation is to be fairly treated as a reason for keeping 
a rule we must discount as a motive fear of penalties, social or 
legal. We must also discount the part played by the feeling of 
guilt commonly associated with the breaking of a rule 
generally accepted as important by the community of which 
we are a member. No doubt it takes a man of strong moral 
convictions to shake this off, but for our purpose we must 
assume this power. For our whole problem is based on the 
assumption that the particular breach of the rule, taken by 
itself, is either harmless or positively good, or at any rate is 
believed to be so by the agent. Any feeling of guilt on this 
score is assumed to have no moral foundation. And if the 
feeling of guilt is about rule-breaking as such, then to accept 
this as moral evidence is to beg the question. And so far as it 
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is merely a feeling explicable on psychological and non-moral 
grounds, we are entitled to ignore it for our present purpose. 


Some of the examples where concealment is easiest are 
cases of law-breaking in the ordinary sense—breaking the law 
of the land. We had better, therefore, dispose of a special 
difficulty confronting this class of exceptions. It may be 
objected that it is always morally wrong to break the law, 
even a bad law. In reply one can of course point to the con- 
scientious objector and make distinctions between breaking 
the law in one’s own interest and breaking it for a principle or 
a cause. But the real answer is that the objector is begging 
the question. For if you ask him why it is wrong he will say 
that a community can only hold together if there is general 
obedience to law, and that to break a law, for however good a 
reason, is to weaken the general law-abiding tendency. But 
this is simply to raise our problem over again at a high level 
of generality, and to answer it in “causal” terms. 


Austin’s example of tax-evasion (and we could add “as 
the only way of raising money to help a friend in grave 
distress’, or something of the sort) is a case in point. Assume 
that no one will know and we shall be setting no example, 
good or bad. Failing to vote because you have something else 
to do which seems much more important is a more likely case, 
especially in countries where voting is voluntary. Or consider 
a whole group of cases which might be called “rationing”: 
“There’s a drought, and the use of garden hoses is forbidden. 
But the little drop I need to save my prize azaleas won’t make 
any difference and no one will know.” Or: “There’s a power 
shortage and you’re not supposed to use electricity before 
7 p.m. But I’ve got a nasty cold and just my small electric 
fire won’t count.” 

In all such cases we can be pulled up short by “But 
suppose everyone did it”. The usual answer is “Oh, but they 
won’t”, and it is often an answer justified by past experience. 
We know that people do make exceptions in special cases and 
it has done no discernible harm. Enough people have obeyed 
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the rule in the past and we have no reason to suppose that 
habits have changed. “But think of the bad example you’re 
setting.” “But I’m not, for no one will know.” We shall on 
this assumption be increasing the exceptions only by adding 
one more to their number, and we shall be very unlucky if that 
one more is the last straw that breaks the camel’s back. 


There may well be hard cases such that the universalisa- 
tion in practice of the species only would, all things considered, 
do good rather than harm. They are the kind of cases for 
which explicit exceptions are sometimes made in the rule 
itself, thereby reducing their tendency to cause breaches in 
other directions, which Austin calls “stretching the exception”. 
These do not count for our purpose. Ha hypothesi we are 
concerned only with actions whose general performance would 
cause harm outweighing the sum of the benefits produced by 
each action separately. 


In his examples of theft and tax evasion Austin points out 
that the rule-breaker is parasitic upon. the rule-keeping 
majority. It is only because most people respect property and 
pay their taxes that the occasional thief or tax-evader can 
produce a particular good result without “detriment to 
security”. And the same holds for my “rationing” examples, 
for promise-breaking and lying, and over a wide range of cases. 

This suggests one reason, which may be a good reason, 
for not breaking rules, namely that it is unfair to do so. Where 
a rule is broken to gain a particular benefit for some person, 
the rule-breaker is profiting (or helping someone else to profit) 
at the expense of the rule-keeper. But this is not a reason 
which a utilitarian can accept. Fairness in the distribution of 
goods must be adopted, if at all, as an independent moral 
principle, quite apart from considerations of utility. None of 
the attempts to interpret utilitarianism as _ necessarily 
including fairness has been convincing. And those that are 
based on the consequences in the way of pain and resentment 
felt by persons unfairly treated, with the social friction result- 
ing from these feelings, are not applicable against instances 


Pa 
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of unfairness which, like those we are now considering, are 
kept secret. 

In a paper for the Aristotelian Society,‘ Mr. Jonathan 
Harrison argues that the practical decision to break or keep 
the rule in any given case must depend upon the agent’s state 
of knowledge or ignorance about what others similarly situated 
are likely to do. He therefore includes this in the special 
circumstances to be universalised. He says: 

“To the man who objects that one may be unjust to relieve 
a hard case, even if such an action would have bad con- 
sequences if everybody else were to do the same, one is inclined 
to make the following answer. I am not in a better position to 
estimate what other people will do than they are to estimate 
what I will do and, if everybody were to relieve hard cases 
because they thought that it was unlikely that other people 
would do the same, bad consequences would result.” 

And he proceeds with great ingenuity to set out the 
different possibilities (of which “I have reason to believe that 
nobody else will do the same” is only one) and to show what 
practical conclusion follows from each for a utilitarian. 

While I fully grant that the probability of others’ doing 
or not doing what I am proposing to do is on utilitarian prin- 
ciples relevant to the question whether or not I ought to do it, 
and that I can only be guided by the evidence available to me 
about this, which will give me varying degrees of assurance 
in different cases, I find two difficulties in Mr. Harrison’s 
argument. The first objection could be raised by anyone; the 
second assumes a utilitarian position. 

(1) Universalising the agent’s knowledge or ignorance 
about what others will do involves a vicious circle or, rather, 
“shuttle”. If part of my special circumstances is my reasoned 
belief about how others will act in the same circumstances, 
then part of their special circumstances is their belief about 
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will act in their circumstances I must, then, judge how they 
believe I will act; and they in their turn must have a belief 
about what I believe they believe. And so on. 


Another way of putting this logical difficulty is that as 
soon as you make the agent’s belief about how others will act 
a part of the special circumstances, you cannot properly speak 
of others as in “the same” or exactly similar circumstances. 
Yor their belief includes a belief about me, and my belief does 
not include a belief about myself. 


(2) We are not all philosophers, let alone utilitarian 
philosophers. Even if it is true (and this could be questioned } 
that no one is better able than anyone else to estimate what 
others will do, there is no reason to suppose that everyone (or 
even most people) will in fact try to estimate what others will 
do before deciding what to do themselves. In fact, there is. 
good reason for supposing that they will not. Some will have 
been brought up to obey rules implicitly; others, who consider: 
making an exception, are more likely to be thinking of the 
immediate benefits of doing so than of what others might do. 
Any uneasiness at the thought of breaking the rule will more 
often be due to the effect of upbringing and to the pressure of 
social expectations, than to applying the universalisation test. 
Even of those who do apply it, very few are likely to be guided 
by Mr. Harrison’s rules. Yet these rules depend for their 
effectiveness on being followed by everyone, or nearly everyone. 


But in discussing the relation between universalisation as 
used by a utilitarian (which he calls “the modified utilitarian 
principle’) and the Kantian categorical imperative, Mr. 
Harrison makes a criticism of ordinary “unmodified” utili- 
tarianism which could also serve as a reply to this second 
objection which I have raised on the utilitarians’ behalf. He 
says :° 

“Though the fitness of any principle to be a moral prin- 
ciple cannot be decided without reference to some end, the 
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principle must be such that this end is harmoniously and 
coherently realised by its universal application and, if it can 
be successfully applied only by a given individual who relies 
upon the methods of others being more orthodox than his own, 
the principle is not one which deserves to be called ‘moral’... 
No principle is fit to be a moral principle unless it is fit that it 
should be universally adopted and universally applied.” 


I have objected (for the utilitarians) that Mr. Ilarrison’s 
argument depends on our all being and behaving like intelligent 
modified utilitarians, and most of us are not. Lis reply would 
be, in effect, that his concern is to offer a defence of utili- 
tarianism as a moral principle, and that he can only do this in 
terms of a consistently utilitarian community. Since no com- 
munity is of this kind, the rules he offers will not ensure the 
production of the greatest good in any actual community. But 
he does not suppose that they will. Ile means only that they 
would do so if consistently followed by all the members of a 
community. 


Though I do not think that this claim of Mr. Harrison’s 
commits him (as he thinks it does) to universalising the 
agent’s “knowledge” of what others will do, I regard it as 
throwing an important light on the problem. That the possi- 
bility of universal adoption and application is a necessary 
(though not sufficient) condition to be fulfilled by any prin- 
ciple, utilitarian or other, which can be called moral, is the 
clue to any answer that has any hope of success. 


My own way of applying his principle is this. If only the 
isolated act is considered, there can be no utilitarian argument 
against ny breaking a rule when the consequences are better 
than those of keeping it. But to look for a moral reason is to 
look for a generalisation, a true universal proposition about 
conduct, Tere is a first rough approximation to an answer— 
the sort of answer a utilitarian “man in the street” might give 
himself: “If these special circumstances are a good and 
sufficient reason for my breaking the rule, then they would be 
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a good and sufficient reason for everyone else breaking it in 
similar circumstances. But I can see that if everyone else did 
break it, the consequences would be thoroughly bad, so they 
cannot be a good reason for everyone’s breaking it. Therefore 
they cannot be a good reason for my breaking it.” If X (the 
special circumstances) is a good and sufficient reason for Y 
(my doing it) then it is also a good and sufficient reason for Z 
(everyone's doing it). But Z has bad consequences and so there 
‘an be no good and sufficient utilitarian reason for Z. There- 
fore X is not a good reason for Z; therefore it is not a good 
reason for Y. 


That is a first approach. Let us try again, and carry it 
further. Like any moral theory, utilitarianism is a statement 
and defence of the rightness of certain general principles of 
conduct for all rational beings. A utilitarian applying his 
philosophical doctrine to his own conduct acts on rules which, 
therefore, he takes to apply not to himself alone, but to all 
mankind. If, then, he is considering whether he should break a 
generally recognised rule of conduct in a particular case he 
cannot, as a utilitarian, simply ask: “Ought I to break the 
rule?” but rather “Are there good utilitarian reasons why 
everyone in my situation ought to break the rule?” 


The answer depends on three main factors, none of them 
easy to calculate: (1) the extent and importance of the 
immediate good or bad consequences; (2) what proportion of 
observances of the rule is necessary if particular observances 
are to have socially valuable results—e.g., what proportion of 
promises must be kept to preserve the effectiveness of promise- 
making; and (3) how many persons are likely to break it (a) 
in similar circumstances, (b) in other kinds of hard cases and 
(c) generally. 

(1) is the consideration without which there could be no 
good reason for breaking a generally useful rule; (2) is the 
universalisation test; and the answer to (38) is the factual 
information he must have before he can apply the test. 
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It is (3) that offers the main difficulty (and I am speaking 
now of a difficulty of principle, not of the obvious practical 
difficulty of getting the information). It is very doubtful if 
treating the consideration of what others are in fact likely to 
do as part of what determines what I ought to do is compatible 
with the acceptance, in the form I have given it, of Mr. 
Harrison's criterion of a moral rule. 

The argument | have put into the utilitarian’s mouth is in 
effect this: When a utilitarian asks himself what others would 
probably do in his circumstances, consistency does not demand 
that he shall assume (what he Knows to be false) that they will 
be asking the same question and will be guided by the degree 
of their assurance about the answer to it. The question for 
him is rather: “What ought any man to do in a world in which 
not all men do as they ought (i.e., in which not all men act on 
utilitarian principles)?” And his duty is to act on the 
knowledge (or best belief) that he has, including whatever 
evidence is available to him about the probable behaviour of 
others (as they are and not as they should be), so far as it is 
relevant to determining the rightness or wrongness of what he 
proposes to do. 


But this means that utilitarians must obey a rule which 
will only work provided no one but utilitarians obeys it. This is 
once more to take advantage of the fact that others will behave 
differently, to know that you can break a rule because others 
can be relied on to keep it. It is true that the “advantage” is 
not making personal profit. It is rather justifying your own 
moral line. None the less, we seem to be thrown back again 
on the issue of “fairness” (in a very broad sense) versus 
utilitarianism. 

If we are looking for utilitarian rules that are genuinely 
moral, we must not look (with Mr. Harrison, if I interpret him 
rightly) for a code for utilitarian philosophers in a society of 
utilitarian philosophers; nor yet (as I suggested in speaking 
for the utilitarians) for a code for utilitarian philosophers 
only, in a society composed of a given particular mixture of 
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persons with different practical moral principles (philo- 
sophically based or not) ; but for utilitarian principles which 
everyone could follow in a society made up of persons of all 
sorts of changing moral beliefs and habits. 


IV 

It is what [ have called the “causal” version, rather than 
the philosophically more interesting ‘“non-causal” or hypo- 
thetical version of universalisation, that has most commonly 
been put forward by utilitarians, though the distinction 
between the two is rarely made explicit. This preference is 
not surprising, since the utilitarian is concerned with con- 
sequences, and the causal version is only an extension from 
consideration of the immediate consequences of breaking a rule 
to include a special kind of remote consequence. 


The problems raised by it are complicated and mainly 
factual. To deal with them in detail would be tedious and of 
little philosophical interest, and I propose to touch only on 
some of the issues that most commonly arise in the utilitarian’s 
defence against criticism from intuitionists. 


There may be circumstances in which the increase, beyond 
a certain point, of exceptions, each of which by itself has 
immediate good consequences, will have a cumulatively bad 
effect, outweighing the good effects of the separate breaches of 
the rule. I shall deal in the next section with one important 
class of such cases. In them the danger of the agent’s himself 
forming a habit of breaking the rule, even in these circum- 
stances only, or of his setting an example to others of breaking 
it, is a utilitarian reason for hesitating to break it. 

But in most cases the multiplication of individually good 
exceptions in special circumstances will be harmful only if in 
some way it reacts upon the general observance of the rule. 
Austin’s “stretching of the exception” is one way. The stretch- 
ing may be done by the original rule-breaker himself or he may 
set an example for others to stretch. If it is proper to speak of 
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a man’s “setting himself an example” when he begins to act in 
a way which develops into a habit, we could then say that by 
breaking a rule he sets an example which may be followed by 
himself or by others, and which may also be “stretched” by 
himself or by others. We need not insist on this way of putting 
it, if anyone wants to deny that a man can set himself an 
example. The point is that there are psychological laws under 
which the original action that breaks the rule can contribute 
to produce further breaches by the agent himself or by others, 
either in the same or in a wider range of circumstances. 


The conscientious rule-breaker may be quite clear about 
why the particular case is exceptional, and he may be strong- 
minded enough to be in no danger of relaxing his principles 
and stretching the exception on a future occasion. But (as 
with ordinary habit-forming) he takes the risk of believing 
himself stronger or clearer-minded than he really is. In any 
case, he may by his example influence others who are not at all 
clear about it. They will notice that he is breaking the rule, 
rather than why he is breaking it. His right action will thus 
help to cause wrong actions in others. 


It may be objected that it is easy to exaggerate the 
influence of example, especially of a single breach of arule. A 
number of empirical considerations are relevant here, which 
vary so much from case to case, that it is hard to generalise. 
If the rule in question is one that there is a strong and wide- 
spread temptation to break, and if there are many oppor- 
tunities for doing so, then one breach may be all that is needed 
to start an epidemic. There will be various degrees of danger 
ranging from this to a practically negligible level. In general, 
however, there are so many unforeseeable factors determining 
the influence of example that a utilitarian is justified in 
advising caution. Even the status of the agent is relevant. If 
the person proposing to break the rule is influential, owing to 
his position, character or reputation, the example he sets will 
be the stronger on that account, and he must take this into 
consideration. 
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One factor is the degree of publicity of the breach. The 
more widely known it is, the more chance it has of influencing 
others. And this suggests another objection, more important 
in principle. According to the utilitarian argument (it will be 
said) it is not the act itself which is wrong, but only its 
becoming known. The breach of rule cannot set a bad example 
provided it is not discovered. If you can keep it dark, all will 
be well. The intuitionist claims that no one can really feel 
happy about this way out and, moreover, that the unhappiness 
cannot be explained on grounds consistent with utilitarianism. 


I am inclined to think that the only reply a utilitarian 
can make to this is to admit frankly that if the act could be 
concealed this would get rid of the danger of setting a bad 
example to others, and there would then be no utilitarian 
reason on that score against making an exception. He must 
admit also that even a utilitarian may sometimes feel an 
uneasiness about breaking a generally accepted rule, which 
would not be set at rest by the belief that no one else would 
ever know about it. But he would attribute this uneasiness not 
to an intuitive conviction that he ought to obey the rule—a 
conviction which his utilitarianism is vainly trying to smother 
—but to one or other, or a combination, of different factors, 
such as the effect upon him of his upbringing or of social 
expectations and pressures, the anxiety of trying to keep it 
dark and the fear of the consequences if he were found out 
(“truth will out”). Everyone knows from experience that it is 
possible to feel “guilty” without due cause (e.g., about a social 
gaffe); and a conscientious objector defying a rule which he 
sincerely believes it is his duty to resist may feel symptoms 
closely akin to those of a guilty conscience. 

Moreover, even a utilitarian can consistently regard con- 
cealment and deceit as bad in themselves—bad as attitudes 


é¢cf. J. D. Mabbott, “Punishment”, Mind, Vol. XLVIII, pp. 195-7. 
Mabbott brings this objection not against the utilitarian’s appeal to the 
danger of example, but against his appeal to the effect of certain breaches 
of rules on the general confidence. This argument is discussed in the next 
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held towards other members of his community—whatever their 
results. And even if he believes the evil of concealment or 
deceit to be outweighed in a particular case by the goodness of 
its effect, there is the old danger of “stretching”. He may begin 
to conceal or to deceive in order not to offer a dangerous 
example and come to do so from motives not nearly so innocent. 


Finally, since utilitarianism is highly practical in its out- 
look, he is likely to protest that the whole objection is very 
hypothetical. It is hard to think of conditions in which there 
is no risk of discovery. And there is always one person from 
whom the act cannot be concealed—the agent himself. He will 
be setting himself an example; and what he has himself done 
he is likely to suspect others of doing. 


Vv 


I shall consider finally an effect of rule-breaking which 
has played an important part in the utilitarian defence against 
intuitionism. It can be considered apart from universalisa- 
tion, as an effect of a single breach of the rule. But it has most 
strength if taken along with the universalisation argument in 
either of its two forms—that is, as an effect of a general 
breach of the rule, whether or not this is itself regarded as 
causally affected by single breaches. It is, according to utili- 
tarians, one of the most important kinds of “consequence” 
referred to in the question “If everyone did the same, what 
would be the consequence?” 


Wherever there is a generally recognised rule of action, 
there is an anticipation that each member of the community 
will, in the relevant situation, behave in a certain way. And 
his failure to do so disappoints expectation. He makes a 
breach in the anticipated, the counted-upon, uniformity of 
behaviour. The more frequently expectation is thus dis- 
appointed, the less trust is there in the rule, and the less 
effectively does it serve its purpose. We cannot live together 
easily unless we can rely on certain uniformities of action, 
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such as the observance of the rules of the road. Anyone who, 
having taken for granted respect for private property, suffers 
a burglary, will know what I mean. 

We are not here dealing with the setting of a bad example; 
or of an example, good in itself, which can be “stretched” in a 
bad direction by its imitators. This effect of breaking a rule, 
to which I am now directing attention, is not to set others 
breaking it, but to weaken the value of the rule itself. The 
householder, shocked by being burgled, does not normally react 
by becoming a burglar himself, nor does the man who is let 
down by broken promises or lies necessarily respond by break- 
ing promises or telling lies himself. He merely becomes less 
trustful, and life is the harder for him. 

I have so far treated “disappointment of expectation” as 
an effect of rule-breaking in general. But in many cases it is 
merely a by-product, of little importance morally. It becomes 
important in those classes of action whose main intention is to 
raise expectation, and whose social value depends on the 
expectation’s being normally satisfied. 

Promising is a leading example. The promiser deliberately 
raises an expectation in the promisee, who counts on its 
fulfilment. But the undertaking need not be explicit, nor need 
it even arise from a particular action. A person's status or 
profession involves an implicit undertaking (or complex of 
undertakings) with the corresponding possibility of disappoint- 
ing expectation. Thus a man who puts up a plate as a doctor 
implicitly undertakes to behave in a certain way, to conform to 
certain rules of professional conduct. Even our common mem- 
bership of human society seems to involve one such expectation. 
If we discount the Cretans (who, as every logician knows, were 
said to have contracted out of this one) there is a general 
assumption that people will, as a rule, tell each other the 
truth. We commonly act on that assumption and if what we 
take for truth turns out to be a lie, we are let down. 

What is important about those rules of conduct, a breach 
of which most clearly disappoints expectation, is that the 
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actions which come under each of them are so related to each 
other that any one of them which breaks the rule tends to 
diminish confidence in the rest. If too many lies are told in a 
given community, then statements, including true statements, 
cease to be believed with the same conviction. If promises are 
broken, reliance even on reliable promises wanes. If a par- 
ticular doctor or politician disappoints whatever confidence 
the community places in doctors and politicians respectively, 
then the general standing of the class, and its contribution to 
the good of society, is depreciated. It may be true that “the 
exception proves the rule”, but it is not true that the more 
exceptions there are, the more they prove it. And one excep- 
tion, even if it demonstrates the value of keeping the rule, can 
still weaken, no doubt imperceptibly, its effectiveness in pro- 
moting that value. 

This damaging effect may occur even when the rule is 
broken in a hard case. To be let down even for a good reason is 
still to be let down, and can weaken expectation on future 
occasions, if only by making it easier to wonder if this occasion 
will also turn out to be a hard case. It is only if the exception 
is of a clearly recognised type, such that it could come to be 
incorporated in the rule itself, that it has little chance of 
weakening confidence. ‘AIl’s fair in love and war.” You 
expect the enemy to lie, or perhaps to double-bluff you by 
telling youn the truth. Ile merely sets you a problem, and in 
such cases there is, strictly, no rule to be broken. 

Intuitionists again bring two main objections against this 
argument, similar to those directed at the argument about the 
danger of setting an example. One is that it is not the act, but 
its disclosure, which will weaken general confidence. This 
application of the “provided you keep it dark” argument raises 
no new issues, and I need not add to what I said about it in 
Section IV. 

The other, in Sir David Ross’s words,’ is that “the effect 
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or weakening the fabric of mutual confidence is greatly 
exaggerated” by the utilitarian theory. I have anticipated this 
objection by pointing out that this utilitarian defence has 
most strength if taken along with the universalisation 
argument. If everyone situated as I am were to break his 
promise, the result would be a weakening of mutual confidence. 
Ross, however, is entitled to refuse to accept universalisation, 
in its hypothetical or non-causal form, as compatible with 
utilitarianism. If the utilitarian cannot satisfy us on this 
point, he will have to fall back on the influence, by way of 
example, of a single breach on the general observance of the 
rule. If thig causal influence is admitted, loss of mutual con- 
fidence will be a remote effect of the single breach, mediated 
by its immediate effect on the general observance of the rule. 
Ross’s objection would then have to be restated as a claim 
that the effect of a single breaking of a promise upon the 
veneral habit of promise-keeping is greatly exaggerated. I 
have already suggested the kind of reply that a utilitarian 
might make to this. , 


ECONOMICS AND MORAL JUDGMENTS 


By RonaLp H. Barsack 


Tus paper attempts to set out the various kinds of 
relationship subsisting between economic propositions and 
moral judgments, and so to suggest means of avoiding some 
common confusions. 


I 


(i) Economic argument often enters into the pleadings of 
those who have a mission to re-mould society nearer to the 
heart’s desire. Reform, more or less ambitious, is indeed often 
the only motive for pursuing the study of economics. The 
question arises, “Is economics necessarily connected with such 
or with any other aims? Or is it possible to study economics 
without assuming, making, examining or pronouncing upon 
judgments of moral value?” Evidently the examination of 
such a question involves knowing something of what is meant 
by economics: but economists have no impressive degree of 
unanimity about how exactly their subject is to be defined. 
However, I do not think that any one of them would deny that 
at least it includes something about man’s administration of 
his resources,! and that questions arising therefrom occupy at 
least a large part of their professional attention. We had 
better look into the notion “administration of resources”. 


“Resources” commonly connotes anything which can be 
used: they are means. Now if resources become administered 
by men, two things are implied: (1) Those resources are of 
necessity scarce in relation to the uses to which men would 
like to put them: if this were not so, then all the wants of 


1Cf. P. Wicksteed, The Commonsense of Political Economy, Book 7 Che... 
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men whose satisfaction requires the use of these resources 
could be satisfied up to the hilt, and no administration would 
be required. Scarcity, then, is implied. (2) If resources are 
administered, then the uses to which they are capable of being 
put must be more than one in number, for again no adminis- 
tration would be required if this were not so. If there is only 
one use to which a resource may be put, then it is simply put 
to that use until either the want is fully satisfied for a given 
period or the resource is used up for that period, whichever 
occurs first. When the two conditions are fulfilled there is 
room for, and necessity for, choice or administration of 
resources. 


If, while confining our attention to such resources, 
tangible and intangible, we now make a certain assumption, 
we shall begin to be in a position to draw conclusions. That 
assumption is that people make the most of what they have; 
i.e., that they try to satisfy their wants to the fullest extent 
open to them. With this as a basis and with the addition of 
other data, facts drawn from observation, the economist is 
able to enunciate theorems. A body of such generalisations 
has grown up and gained wide acceptance; the degree of 
unanimity among economists about theory is very much 
greater than outside observers often believe. The interconnec- 
tion between these explanatory principles may now be seen to 
lie in their common basis of what has been called the 
“empirical accident” about relative scarcity’ and alternative 
uses, and the assumption about human behaviour that people 
attempt to maximise the satisfaction of their wants. 

Thus there is a fairly large body of generalisations which 
forms at least part of economics, and which is concerned with 
the behaviour which arises from the scarcity of means to given 
ends. All that has been said about wants is that people have 
them and try to fulfil them as far as possible. Wants for 
poetry or push-pin, bread or opium are just wants and no 
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judgment of moral value has been involved. Some ends may be 
incompatible with each other in the sense that if one is 
achieved, then no possible way of administering resources may 
also achieve the other: for instance, in some circumstances the 
erection of an import tariff to protect home industries will be 
incompatible with a desire to lower the cost of living; the 
theory shows this to be so and why it is so. But it says nothing 
about which of the two ends is then the more desirable. Again, 
the theory will indicate the means to be adopted in the pursuit 
of some given end, and the implications of pursuing it, but 
does not prescribe that the end should or should not be 
pursued. 


A corpus of theory which does this is not nothing, and it 
would appear greatly convenient for the sake of clarity to say 
that this is the totality of what we mean by economic theory. 
At all events it certainly seems possible to pursue something 
significant which may be called economics, without making 
judgments of moral value; and if we do this we shall the more 
easily avoid some common confusions. The expression 
“economic ends” will disappear, for on this basis there are 
none. Economics is merely concerned with the fact that the 
attainment of ends, whether noble or base, must be limited if 
they require the use of resources, tangible or intangible. 


(ii) Some reputable economists would not subscribe to the 
limitation which, it is suggested above, is convenient for the 
sake of clarity. Notable among them is Professor R. G. 
Ilawtrey, who makes the bald assertion that “Economics 
cannot be dissociated from ethics”.* Hawtrey makes a dis- 
tinction between two kinds of products,* those which he calls 
“utility or defensive products” and those which he calls 
“creative products”. “Utility products” are those which 
“maintain life and health, and guard against injury, pain, 
discomfort and fatigue”. “Creative products” are those which 


The Economic Problem (1926), p. 184; and Economic Destiny (1944), 
Dove 
* Economic Destiny, p. 202. 
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“confer some positive benefit or enjoyment”. The classes 
overlap to the extent that some necessities are beautiful or 
otherwise positively enjoyable. Now it appears that Professor 
HWawtrey approves of the first class of commodities because 
even if they contribute nothing positive to welfare, yet no 
welfare can commence to exist without them, and Professor 
Hawtrey approves of welfare. And it must be that he is 
prepared to say that he approves of some goods in his second 
category and not of others in it, for he later states that “On 
the one hand things of high price may contribute little or even 
less than nothing to welfare. On the other organised effort or 
work may be directed to ends far transcending the cost as 
measured by the remuneration paid for the work.”’® Let us 
look at his concept of welfare. 


Welfare to Hawtrey is not the mere satisfaction of wants 
or the acquisition by a person of what he prefers to possible 
alternatives. These are only the same thing if there is 
“enlightenment’,” if a desire is interpreted as meaning that 
which, if he could correctly see its effects upon himself, a 
person would desire. Is Hlawtrey then merely trying to guard 
against cases of mistaken foresight or disappointed expecta- 
tion ?—say, when a person buys a ticket for a performance of 
a comedy which turns out not to amuse him? No, it is not 
merely that, for ‘there are higher and lower propensities and 
desires’* and welfare comprises “all those experiences which 
possess ethical value in themselves, or, that is to say, are good 
as ends”.2 The experiences derived from the consumption of 
creative products are not all good. In a chapter entitled 
“Objects of Consumption”’® Hawtrey commits himself to a 
string of judgments on welfare and good types of consumption. 
They seem platitudinous enough to me. But no doubt there 
are persons who would be roused to violent disagreement with 


5 Economic Destiny. p. 208. 
bid, pp. 8, 9: 

7Jbid., p. 8. 

8$The Economic Problem, p. 189. 
*Ibid., Ch. XVII. 
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some of them, especially if Hawtrey were pressed to make them 
more detailed. Thus, illustrating how utility products may 
also fall into the class of creative products, he writes: “A man 
so well fed that he is practically never hungry gets little 
pleasure from plain and plainly cooked food. But... it is 
possible . .. to prepare food which is preternaturally pleasant 
to the eater. This is done partly by cookery, partly by 
the skilled culture and grading of animal and vegetable 
products.”?° On Hawtrey’s view of what is to be meant by 
welfare in an economic context, no vegetarian could agree with 
his implied approval of wiener schnitzel for those who like it. 


This is a matter of some importance. The principles 
involved in an explanation of fluctuations in the price of meat, 
and furnished by the type of economic theory noticed earlier, 
may be verified (or falsified) by the scientific process of 
checking their results against what can be observed in the 
market place. But the proposition that it is wrong (or right) 
to buy or sell meat for human consumption is not verifiable in 
this way. This is not to deny Hawtrey’s or anybody else’s 
right to declare his opinion on the matter and to attempt to 
persuade others to it, but it is clear that such a proposition is 
on a different plane of discourse from a proposition about how 
the price of meat comes to be what it is. It seems to be 
convenient, for the sake of clarity, to say that economics deals 
only with propositions on the latter plane. 


Mr. Colin Clark also holds that economics involves moral 
judgments, but in a more specific way. He explicitly lays it 
down that the business of the economist is to discover methods 
which will advance, and counsel the rejection of proposals 
which will hinder, the following three objectives: (1) To 
increase the national dividend; (2) to regularise its flow 
through time; (3) to equalise its distribution between persons. 
Not only so, but since proposals which will advance one of 
these objectives may injure another, “it is the duty of the 


10 The Economic Problem, p. 192. 
4 Colin Clark, National Income and Outlay, 1938, p. 1. 
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economists to attempt to find methods for balancing the gains 
and losses of human welfare caused thereby”. 


Here again, the answers which satisfy political questions 
like how to balance gains and losses among different sections 
of the community are not amenable to scientific verification. 
Also, whilst it is clear that what everybody recognises as the 
theorems of economics may, if it is desired, be used in attempts 
to pursue the three cardinal objectives of Mr. Clark, it is 
possible that not everyone—perhaps not every economist— 
would agree that these objectives are paramount, or even 
desirable at all. Mr. Hawtrey, for instance, seems to want a 
maximum extent of the enjoyment of fine states of mind, and 
it is not obvious that such an end is compatible with Mr. 
Clark’s. Mr. Clive Bell, who is not an economist, holds that 
“The pull-devil-pull-baker between Jones and his master for 
the plums of barbarism is their affair entirely. Who gets the 
cars and the cocktails is a matter of complete indifference to: 
anyone who cares for civilisation.”’? Mr, Bell happens to be 
an art critic, but he might just as easily have been the author: 
of National Income and Outlay and have put that passage in 
Chapter I in place of the account of Mr. Clark’s objectives. 


Mr. Clark goes on to say that “the economist must be 
content sometimes to see the knowledge he has created used for 
purposes of which he may heartily disapprove”. If this is so, 
then those who have those other objectives could themselves 
have arrived at the same knowledge. The methods which are 
to advance the three objectives which he names must then be 
based on theories which are neutral as between the purposes 
to which anyone may wish to apply them. Again, it seems a 
matter of convenience to say that it is these theories only to 
which we refer when we use the word economics. If we do 
that, we shall have an end of the confusion which Dr. E. R. 
Walker has called “the strenuous efforts of economists to 
reconcile their desire to do good with their conviction that, as 


122 Civilisation, Penguin edition, p. 157. 
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scientists, they cannot tell good from evil”.’* Not that Dr. 
Walker himself is free of the confusion for, although recog- 
nising a gulf between theory and policy, he conceives objectives 
as being imposed on the economist by the circumstances of his 
time, and holds that “to-day the most prominent economic 


objective is that of increasing the real national income”.'* 


The assumption mentioned earlier, that men try to 
maximise the satisfaction of their wants, is sometimes called 
the Principie of Mconomy. LVrofessor Maclie of Glasgow has 
used this principle to argue that economics is a normative 
study and that acting in accordance with the Principle of 
Isconomy is valuable in its own right, “desirable and worthy 
of reverence in and for itself, something that men seek for its 
own sake’’.’® J find it a little difficult to see the point of 
saying that if all wants are satisfied in a given period as fully 
as possible then another overriding want is also satisfied. At 
any rate, it seems sufficient to observe that men do in fact act 
economically, and when constructing formal laws relating to 
their administration of resources it is usually convenient to 
base them on the assumption that they act thus. Surely this 
is a sufficient basis on which to proceed without preaching a 
dour doctrine that it is wicked to waste? That, fundamentally, 
is what MacFie’s position is based on: looking at a person or 
firm in equilibrium he sees that waste disappears, and “He 
who denies that economics is a normative science must also 
deny the actuality of waste, the obligation to reduce it, and 
the possibility of diminishing it’.'° But if waste occurs, then 
equilibrium is not reached; that is all; and an application of 
positive analysis will show how it arose. Alternatively, of 
course, in some situations it may be defined away by saying— 
in non-technical language—that the effort of eliminating it is 
not worth while. 


8 From Economic Theory to Policy, 1942, p. 246. 

“4 Tbid. p. 231. 

“A. L. MacFie, An Essay on Economy and Value, 1936, p. 30. 
4 Tbid., p. 31. 
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(iii) There are certain branches of economics, or certain 
stages in the development of theory in those branches, in which 
the making of moral judgments or the assumption of certain 
ends is particularly difficult to avoid—for example, in Public 
Finance and Employment Theory. 


The actual development of economic theory often takes 
place as a result of attempts to solve practical problems of 
the day. In grappling with these problems, new explanatory 
principles or uniformities may be discovered, which come to 
be fitted into, or which perhaps modify, the existing corpus 
of the science. Until that happens, studies in the particular 
field concerned may remain intimately linked with some end 
of policy or of justice as the student sees it. The theory of 
employment which has grown up in the last twenty years, for 
example, arose out of the burning desire to lift the economy 
out of the Depression and arrive at a state of full employment 
of labour. This original aim stuck with it, consciously or not, 
for some time: no doubt it has now been detached and we have 
neutral principles explaining what determines the level of 
income and employment, and fluctuations thereof. 


But Public Finance, though a much older study, is not 
yet emancipated. All during the 19th Century and well into 
this, the economic literature of this topic was littered with 
discussion of the “principles of taxation”—i.e., the norms with 
which some ideal tax-system would comply. Starting out with 
a premise that justice must be satisfied, it was attempted to 
find out what would constitute justice in this field—was it 
equal taxation upon all citizens?—or equality of sacrifice? If 
the latter, how was this to be achieved? By taxes proportionate 
to income? Or through progressive rates of tax? If the latter, 
how fast should the rates themselves increase? But perhaps 
equality of sacrifice ought not to be the principle after all: 
perhaps it ought to be the imposition of the least total sacrifice 
on the community as a whole, given that a certain amount of 
revenue is required? And so on, for there are many of these 
principles to choose from—some very ingenious. 
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Out of all this, it came to be realised that it is possible to 
distinguish two kinds of questions about taxation, (1) the 
scientific problem of attempting to determine the consequences 
which may be expected to flow from various types of taxes; 
and (2) the question of what the tax authority ought to wish 
to happen as a result of whatever taxes it will eventually 
decide to impose. The latter question involves moral judgments, 
and it cannot be avoided if the subject is approached by way 
of the hallowed “principles of taxation”. 


However, alongside this emergence of orderly thought, 
new confusion has arisen. It has come to be seen that the 
Budget is capable of being used as an instrument of economic 
control; the old so-called “orthodox” public finance is giving 
way to the new rules of functional finance. Not only is fiscal 
policy a matter of raising revenue to meet certain traditional 
needs of government, but new objectives of policy have been 
conceived which are capable of being furthered by manipula- 
tion of the public finances. These objectives are commonly 
taken to be (a) full employment, or perhaps a high and stable 
level of employment without inflation, (6) maximum economic 
welfare, or an optimum allocation of resources, and (c) 
greater equality in the distribution of income. It is now 
common for economists in their work on Public Finance to 
state explicitly that these are the aims of their subject. Nor 
is this a detachable statement as in the case of Mr. Colin 
Clark's noticed above: the aims suffuse the content of the 
treatises. This seems to be no less of a confusion than the 
traditional state of affairs, quite apart from the fact that the 
three aims may not always be compatible. Whether or not 
any of these objectives will be furthered by a given tax or type 
of expenditure is a question amenable to scientific analysis by 
reference to a general framework of causal relationships, and 
this general framework is not of its nature limited in extent 
so that it can only be applied to this question. Also, whether 
or not these three objectives ought to be aimed at, is not a 
problem amenable to scientific analysis, and is simply a part 
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of the ethical question already put, of what the government 
ought to wish to happen as a result of whatever actions it will 
eventually take in this field. The new and modern problems 
that politicians have to face in this field, although they throw 
into light places where theory can be extended and filled in, do 
not of necessity involve economics in ethics. Yet it is often 
believed by students of Public Finance that they do. 


II 


Instances have been given in sub-section (ii) above of 
economists wishing deliberately and explicitly to make assump- 
tions about ends. The present section is concerned with the 
implied but surreptitious inclusion of assumptions about ends 
in economic writings, which comes about through ambiguity 
arising from the form in which some propositions are 
expressed. Firstly, one and the same proposition may convey 
both a positive and a normative judgment. Take the state- 
ment, “The population of Ruritania is too small”. Taking it 
out of context, we should almost certainly say that this propo- 
sition expressed a value judgment. But suppose there has 
already been laid down in neutral terms what is meant by an 
“optimum population“—say, that size of population at which, 
given certain other conditions, real income per head will be at 
a maximum point. Then the statement “the population of 
Ruritania is too small” will merely mean that if the Ruritanian 
population grows, then real income per head will grow; and it 
will be innocent of moral value. 

Similarly, the proposition “The rate of wages of miners in 
Australia is too low” may either mean that it is revolting to 
the propounder’s sense of justice that miners’ work should be 
rewarded at the present rate, and that the rate ought to be 
higher; or it may merely mean, if ‘an equilibrium rate of 
wages has previously been defined as that rate at which 
demand for a particular kind of labour equals the supply, that 
at the present wage-rate the demand for miners is greater than 
the number of persons willing to accept employment as miners. 
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In such cases, ambiguity readily arises when statements 
are taken out of context, and when reader or writer fall into 
confusion because of the form of words used. 


Secondly, many of the concepts of economics readily 
become allied to the notion of “function”, and are sometimes 
defined in terms of function. Thus producers are not persons 
whose only economic activity is production; most producers 
are also consumers. Persons are producers (consumers) while 
and to the extent that they produce (consume). Thus the 
words “producer” and “consumer” have a “functional” and 
not a “substantial” reference,’ and so it is with many 
economic subjects. The typical actions of a central bank, of 
speculators, of entrepreneurs, of trades unions are known to 
have certain sorts of results and form part of the way in which 
the economic system works. Hence it is said that the functions 
of entrepreneurs include that of combining factors of produc- 
tion in such ways and in such quantities that consumers’ 
wants are most fully satisfied. “In our economic system, the 
work of directing production in conformity with the require- 
ments of consumers falls principally upon the entrepreneurs. 
This solution of the problem is possible because, whenever a 
want that can be paid for is left unsatisfied, or satisfied only 
at an abnormally high price—every time, that is, the problem 
of the economic direction of social production is not satisfac- 
torily solved—an entrepreneur is encouraged by the prospect 
of earning a special profit to make a better provision for the 
want in question, and the productive process is thus steadily 
improved. .. . In this way, all these partial processes are 
united into a single process, embracing the entire satisfaction 
of wants in the exchange economy.”** It is very easy to step 
from this to an implicit condemnation of a monopolist for not 
fulfilling the appointed function of entrepreneurs—a class to 
which he belongs. 


17 See L. M. Fraser, Economic Thought and Language, 1937, pp. 17, 377. 
18G. Cassel, The Theory of Social Economy, London, 1932, p. 171. 
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Again, speculators who, instead of fulfilling the function 
attributed to them of ironing out movements in commodity 
prices, behave so as to accentuate these movements also readily 
become the subject of value judgments. Boulding in Economic 
Analysis,’® after having described how speculation may lessen 
price fluctuations, shows how in a market dominated by bullish 
or bearish sentiment the effect of speculation will be to 
increase price fluctuations, and concludes: “Here is an example 
of speculation failing utterly to perform its proper function”. 
Similarly in elementary texts and in lectures there may be 
found lists of the “advantages” and “disadvantages” of free 
commodity markets, which the unlucky student will pore over 
together with the “advantages” and “disadvantages” of 
monopoly, of nationalised banks, the gold standard, and of the 
division of labour and other institutions. To give just two 
examples, Dr. Cairncross”® names and discusses eight ‘“advan- 
tages” and five ‘‘dangers” of division of labour; and Dr. 
Benham has a section of a chapter called “The Merits and 
Defects of the Gold Standard”.”* In order to avoid expressions 
of approval or disapproval which give rise to ethical questions, 
such discussions need to be confined to showing in neutral 
terms what consequences follow in various circumstances from 
the operation of the institutions concerned. 


iil 


A third sort of relationship, with a corresponding source 
of confusion, between ethics and economics is that ethical 
beliefs, no matter what their content, do form part of the data 
in the sense of ascertained facts with which economists work. 
All kinds of beliefs—ethical, beliefs about matters of fact, 
whether mistaken or not—affect people in their behaviour and 
patterns of economic activity, in their dispositions of their 
resources. They are part of the framework within which 


1% Jst Edition, 1941, p. 109. 
2 Introduction to Economics, 1st Edition, pp. 43-52. 
21 Bconomics, 2nd Edition, Chap. XXVIII, sec. 6. 
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economic activity takes place, just as the legal code is. At 
some level of abstraction these are brought in as premises of 
the argument when the economist frames hypotheses or pre- 
dictions, but they are always given facts to him. As John 
Neville Keynes, father of John Maynard, had it, “Since man’s 
economic activities are determined partly by moral considera- 
tions, it may be necessary in positive economic science to take 
account of the operation of moral motives”.** For instance, 
for prediction of the full results of the introduction of import 
licensing and quotas, we require to know whether, and how 
far, merchants will evade the intention of the law by buying 
and selling licences. The results will vary with the strength 
of ethical controls over behaviour. Dr. Walker writes?* that 
“all these controls vary from place to place, and from time to 
time. For instance, it is said (in Melbourne) that business 
morality is far ‘lower’ in Sydney than in other Australian 
cities”. If this is so, then the effects of the operation of some 
economic causes will not be quite the same in Sydney as in 
other Australian cities, and economic prediction at this level 
will have to take account of the relevant ethical considerations. 
But whilst to the persons whose behaviour is being studied 
they are value judgments, to the economist they are objective 
data. 


An example from economic history would be the well- 
known hypothesis about certain types of religion and the rise 
of capitalism. 


Objection may be raised about how moral attitudes can 
be observed by an investigator. It is true they cannot be 
directly observed as can, say, an eclipse of the sun. But in 
this they are no different from any of the other elements of 
the social sciences. These studies are concerned not with the 
relations between things, but between men and things, or men 
and men; and they aim to explain the sometimes unintended 


22 Scope and Method of Political Economy, 4th Edition, p. 60. 
*%E. R. Walker, op. cit., p. 137. 
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or undesigned results of the actions of many men**—inflation, 
for instance. To do this, account must be taken of whatever 
it is in people’s minds that makes them behave the way they 
do—their knowledge, beliefs, opinions whether true or false, 
judgments of moral and zesthetic value, and so on. If account 
were not taken of these things, we should be confining our- 
selves to much less than we know about a situation: and they 
can be known from what people say and do, by an effort of 
understanding” or recognition on the part of the investigator 
whose mind, after all, is presumably similarly constructed to 
that of his object of study. Moral attitudes, then, are no 
different from any of the other elements of economics which 
are subjective to the persons whose behaviour is being studied, 
but objective to the investigator. 


IV 


The fourth relationship between economics and_ ethics 
goes, as it were, in the reverse direction to the third. Although 
to the economist codes of conduct and moral values are data, 
yet to the individuals in society who feel bound by them, the 
application of traditional moral standards or precepts depends, 
as the economy develops and becomes more complex, upon the 
results of positive economics. 


Those who accept, say, the Christian ethic as absolute, 
give it varying practical effect. One cause of this variation is 
of course that there is always a certain amount of failure to 
live up to a norm which is accepted as obligatory: people find 
it difficult and fall into sin; the economist will certainly want 
to know with what sort of frequency this is likely to happen 
in spheres where the administration of resources is concerned, 
but that is not the present point. Another cause of the 
variation in the practical effect which is given to Christian 


24 See Hayek, ‘“‘Scientism and the Study of Society”, Part I, Economica, 
August, 1942 (reprinted in The Counter-revolution of Science, Free Press, 
Illinois, 1952), on all the points contained in this paragraph. 


2% See Hodges, Wilhelm Dilthey, Chap. 2. 
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and, no doubt, other injunctions is that people vary in their 
understanding of the operation of the economic system, and 
this may lead them to make different appraisals of the same 
action. Unless rules of conduct relate to specific acts, the 
moral legitimacy of various practices in the market place, of 
various types or avenues of investment, will depend upon their 
consequences for other people. Therefore those practices can 
be judged only in the light of one’s knowledge of those con- 
sequences. Therefore the practical effect of general rules of 
conduct in any field depends on the extent and accuracy of 
our positive knowledge of causal relationships in that field. 
Thus it may be—I do not know, and it is treacherous ground— 
that a general precept which prohibits the taking of interest 
in one complex of social arrangements may, in the light of its 
effects as shown by positive analysis, not be interpreted as 
prohibiting it in another type of society. At all events, to show 
whether it does so or not will require, among other things, an 
application of neutral theory.** 


Similarly with questions about a Christian’s duty in 
regard to saving. Must he literally “take no thought for the 
morrow”? The practical effect given to such a general injunc- 
tion to discount the future entirely will no doubt partly be the 
outcome of a balancing of this with other general injunctions 
which may be seen to modify it in some circumstances. But it 
will also depend upon a person’s understanding of the effects 
of his action upon other people, that is, upon his knowledge of 
causal relationships in this field, and upon what moral 
judgments he will make of the effects of his action. Now if 
the extent of a person’s knowledge of positive theory is the 
same as that of J. A. Hobson when he wrote, “To the ordinary 
business-man saving, at first sight, seems a merely negative 
industrial act, i.e. not spending, and putting the non-spent 
money in a bank. But actually it is as positively an industrial 
act as spending. Indeed, it is spent, but in paying people to 


*See Interest and Usury by Bernard W. Dempsey (1948) and its 
Introduction by Joseph A. Schumpeter. 
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make more capital goods instead of paying them to make more 
consumers’ goods”** . . . if this is part of his positive theory, 
or the extent of his understanding of positive theory, then his 
behaviour will sometimes be different from that of another 
person cleaving to the same set of ethics but who has, say, 
Keynesian notions of how the economic system works. And 
neither will be able to agree entirely with a report of an 
Archbishops’ Committee of the Church of Iingland of 1919 
which, echoing the general injunction in St. Matthew, said: 
“The man who directs his life primarily to laying up treasures 
on earth sins both against himself and against his neighbour”. 
The Keynesian, if he holds certain moral values, may indeed 
have to fall back on paradox and say that private vice is public 
virtue: and there he must be left for the moment to wrestle 
with his conscience. 


Related to this kind of question is the impossibility that 
any amount of religious revival or “change of heart” could by 
itself lead to a solution of what are judged to be the major 
economic ills of the world or of any country. The principles 
governing the level of employment and the pattern of inter- 
national trade, for example, are in the late Lord Stamp’s 
words “quite independent of warm or cold hearts, sympathy, 
pity, or Christian sentiment”.** If phenomena which are 
judged to be evil occur in these fields, then to overcome them 
requires, besides good intentions, expert knowledge of the 
relevant causal relationships—an application of positive 
science. 


Vv 


So far the argument has been that it is possible to engage 
in something which will be generally recognised to be 
economics without making moral judgments. This has not 
been through any desire to limit the “speculative range” of 


27 The Science of Wealth, 2nd Edition (1914), p. 60. 
28 Christian Ethic as an Economic Factor, p. 36; cited by R. G. Hawtrey, 
Economic Destiny, p. 349. 
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those individuals called economists—for presumably anybody 
may think and write about anything he likes—but has been in 
the interest of securing accuracy of statement about the 
foundations upon which certain kinds of propositions rest. It 
does not matter that some economist may at some time apply 
economic analysis in the course of an argument designed to 
show that, say, the currency should be depreciated or the basic 
wage increased, so long as he and his audience know what he 
is up to, know that some of his assumptions are moral 
judgments on a different plane from that part of his argument 
which is amenable to scientific test. 

This way of discussing the matter assumes that the nature 
of the subject matter, an economy, is such that it is possible to 
erect economic laws—that the uniformities are, in fact, there 
to be discovered. However, there is of course a school of 
thought to the effect that in the social sciences the nature of 
the subject matter is such that to look for examples of like 
circumstances producing like results is necessarily hopeless, 
since similar circumstances only arise within a _ single 
historical period. Hence there are no long-run uniformities 
except quite trivial regularities. There are profound differences 
between the subject matter of the physical and that of the 
social sciences: the former is said always to lie complete before 
the investigator, while the latter is subject to change, and the 
circumstances of one historical period are not like those of 
another. Society is subject to development and the only kind 
of law that can be derived about it is an evolutionary one— 
one had rather say “hypothesis” than “law” here—which links 
up successive periods and explains the change from one to the 
other. Hence this historicism” holds that to import into the 
study of society, of which economics is a branch, a method of 
generalisation resting on a principle analogous to that of the 
Uniformity of Nature is to deny that society develops. And 
further—what is pertinent to a discussion of economics and 
ethics—some persons who take this standpoint would say that 


2 See K. Popper, ‘“‘The Poverty of Historicism”, Economica, 1944-5. 
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there is often an apologetic purpose in this denial that society 
develops, since the possibility of progress is also denied. Ience 
it might be claimed that the type of economic theory described 
in the foregoing sections, far from being ethically neutral, is 
the hand-maiden of political conservatism. 


Leaving aside, as beyond the scope of this paper, the 
question whether there are any uniformities which are true 
of all conceivable economic systems and states of society, it 
can be seen that the charge of being partisan may arise 
mistakenly through failure to state fully the conditions of a 
law; the fact that it is tacitly only being asserted of a par- 
ticular type of society—feudal or capitalist, say—may be a 
source of confusion. However, even if all economic laws must 
be thus understood, and held to change as the conditions of 
society change, the uniformities are still there as objective 
and scientifically ascertainable facts in each historical period: 
and they are different from and not to be confounded with 
moral judgments. 


CRITICAL NOTICES 


PsycHoLocy AND PsycHorHerapy. By William Brown. 
(Edward Arnold & Co., Fifth Edition, 1944. 223 pp.) 


Ln reviewing (this Journal, April, 1941) the fourth edition 
of this book I made the points that it attempted to solve 
political problems in psychological terms, that it backed by a 
doctrine of “eternal values” the belief in social unity and the 
mingling of prescription with description, and that, since 
various articles and addresses by the author (or extracts from 
them) had been inserted in the text, it had a certain “patch- 
work” character. The last point could be made even more 
strongly in regard to this (fifth) edition; the principal change 
from the fourth consists in the insertion, as new chapters, of 
two addresses—“The Control of Sex” (ch. XI, pp. 103-109) 
and “The Psychology of Modern Germany” (ch. XVII, pp. 
157-176). But the other points of criticism also apply to this 
new material, and it may be important, even now, to bring that ~ 
out, since Dr. Brown’s naive view of politics is characteristic 
of the whole psychological “profession”, and _ since his 
peculiarly naive views on sex at least draw attention to some 
inadequately considered problems. 


The main point I had to make in the previous review was 
that the “supplementing” of science by a doctrine of “eternal 
values” amounted to the substitution of dogma and exhorta- 
tion for investigation. The dogmatic character of Brown’s 
procedure comes out more strongly than ever in the chapter 
on “The Control of Sex”. ‘Let me say at once that I have never 
felt any doubt whatever about the need of complete control 
of the sexual instinct until marriage; and even then that 
control should still be exercised. Moreover, the sexual instinct 
can be controlled, and can be controlled adequately, in all 
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normal people” (p. 103). “If a growing boy or girl find the 
pressure of sex a strain, what one advises them to do... is 
to say a definite ‘No’ to any question of direct and immediate 
indulgence. They must say to themselves with complete con- 
viction, certainty and resolution: ‘No, never that. I am 
prepared to wait until I am happily married, when that 
instinct will have its full scope to produce its results in a 
happy family .. .’” (p. 105). And “in conclusion, I must 
affirm that in the case of any normal person, there is no doubt 
whatever that sex can be controlled without the slightest 
danger to health. You can say ‘No’ to it once and for all— 
‘No’ to its immediate attraction and satisfaction. That is what 
man is for. That is what civilization means” (p. 107). 


Brewn goes on to remark that saying “No” is only the 
first step and must be followed by a positive re-direction of “all 
this energy” towards friendship and “right feelings”, particu- 
larly on the question of the family. This topsy-turvy way of 
considering ‘‘re-direction” is, of course, in accordance with 
the emphasis on suggestion and direction (on imperatives) 
throughout the book, and is taken to be supported by the 
doctrines of Kant—very roughly stated, but in no way argued 
for, on p. 106. It is not at all apparent how any “supra- 
temporal quality of reality” could give us freedom and enable 
us to control our instincts, or why man’s having “noumenal” 
as well as “phenomenal” existence should make chastity, any 
more than unchastity, imperative. The appeal to Kant is a 
mere cover for dogmatic direction, and leaves quite undeter- 
mined the question of what instinct is—in which connection 
it may be noted that Brown, on p. 105, after distinguishing us 
from our instincts as rider from horse, immediately goes on to 
say that “there is no dividing line”. The striking fact is that 
no account whatever is given of the nature of mental conflict 
and of its resolution (otherwise than by saying “No”); the 
doctrine of “control” reduces to the assertion, “You can rightly 
direct your energies if you will”. At least, this is the doctrine 
for the “normal”, while the “abnormal” can have their energies 
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re-directed by a therapist. All this seems very far removed 
from either mental science or mental therapy. 


It is clear, of course, that Brown, in his doctrine of the 
need for control, is endeavouring to combat a naive and 
dogmatic doctrine of the need for indulgence; and he at least 
suggests a way out of the dogmatic impasse (by an appeal to 
empirical facts, as contrasted with the idle appeal to “supra- 
temporal reality”) when he speaks (p. 107) of the dissociation 
which is encouraged in the minds of those who “give rein to 
crude feeling” and of their thereby keeping the sexual instinct 
at its lowest level. Even the doctrine of “right feelings” may 
be capable of empirical development, though certainly not by 
the assertion (p. 108) that we “all know what those right 
feelings are”. However, Brown’s main empirical (it should 
rather be called “pseudo-empirical”’) resort is to the conception 
of sublimation which (p. 104) “may be defined as the direction 
of instinctive energy, including sexual energy, to higher social 
and cultural ends”. . The competing dogmas may then be 
formulated as: (1) any energy can be re-directed; (2) no 
energy can be re-directed. Thus the “indulgence” doctrine 
may be described as one of biological atomism; but the rebuttal 
of this does not require us to embrace a doctrine of biological 
totalism, nor does the general notion of evolution entitle us to 
believe in infinite plasticity. A study of actual mental life 
would rather support a doctrine of limited communication 
among mental energies. If, on such a view, we recognise 
catharsis as a persistent mental phenomenon, that is no reason 
for taking a merely cathartic view of sex; indeed, only the 
slave of a doctrine would deny the phenomenon of communica- 
tion between sexual and other energies. But the investigation 
of these questions, of the range and limits of mental com- 
munication, is only hindered by the phantasy of an all- 
communicating mind. The “satisfaction of the whole man” 
can never have any but a narrow and trivial content. It is 
only if we recognise that there is no mental life without 
dissociation that we can appreciate what men actually achieve. 
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The importing of dogma and exhortation into the theory 
of politics is not of course anything peculiar to psychologists, 
and the doctrine of social unity (“solidarism” or “totalism”) 
could be described as a commonplace of social theorising. 
Nevertheless, it is particularly important, if there is to be any 
development of social and political science, that psychological 
interpretations of social facts should be combated. The per- 
sonalising of history is the easy path—and this personalising 
regularly takes the form of moralising, of the estimation of 
events by the distribution of praise and blame. 


It is to be remembered that the paper on “The Psychology 
of Modern Germany” (besides other parts of the book) was: 
produced under war-conditions, when psychologists were 
anxious to show that their science also could contribute to 
“winning the war”. But, if there were to be any question of 
a contribution to science, it could not be simply assumed that 
British scientists were in the fortunate position of being able 
to serve science and country simultaneously, while scientists 
in the other camp were forced to abandon one or other. It is, 
of course, only by means of a tissue of assumptions that 
psychologists could even seem to have something to say about 
politics. But one might have expected some examination of 
the notion of patriotism, some consideration of such questions 
as whether “country” has cultural primacy, so that the worth 
of science is to be gauged by the extent to which it helps the 
country, or whether, on the contrary, primacy belongs to 
science and kindred activities so that the worth of the country 
is measured by the extent to which it encourages them. Even 
on the latter view, there might be an argument to the effect 
that science could proceed only within the framework of the 
solid society, and that, working there, it could do something 
to raise the general cultural level, which in turn would give 
further opportunities for the development of science itself. 
Against this, it might be contended that, by trying to provide 
“means to victory”, science compromises its integrity, and 
that the level of that which is victorious is thereby lowered. 
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Brown does not raise, let alone discuss, these general 
questions, but on the question of propaganda (the intrusion of 
which into science might be regarded as one of the main ways 
in which its integrity can be compromised) he betrays con- 
siderable uneasiness. Thus, near the beginning of the chapter 
in question, he expresses anxiety “not to say anything which 
can be shown to be untrue and even ridiculous when read after 
the war is over. We must avoid being unduly influenced by 
mere propaganda. Propaganda, of course, is necessary in 
war-time. Nothing must be done or said to interfere with that 
important arm of the forces. But if we are to take a detached 
and scientific view, then we must put aside propaganda as far 
as we are able to do so”. It is curious, in this connection, that 
in the previous chapter (“The Psychology of Peace and War”), 
after raising the question of the exciting of warlike feelings 
among us by “those who control the press and propaganda of 
all kinds”, Brown should omit a paragraph which appeared in 
the fourth edition (p. 190)—“Ought not these newspaper 
people to be brought to an adequate realization of their respon- 
sibility? Ought they not at least to be made to understand 
the workings of their own minds? They know the truth of 
things to some extent, though if they knew the whole truth 
they would no louger be good propagandists. As it is, many 
of them, no doubt, are completely in earnest, even believing 
that in stimulating the war spirit they are doing God’s work, 
when in fact what is taking place may be the welling-up from 
their own unconscious of an uncontrollable sadism’’—and 
insert in its place (p. 152) the sentence, “After the outbreak 
of war, propaganda and political warfare are of course recog- 
nized and legitimate forms of national resistance”. 


If we are not to take the view that propaganda has 
changed its character between the two editions, we can hardly 
avoid concluding that Brown has moved to a more propa- 
gandist view of propaganda. It is also a rather simple-minded 
view, and so, I should say, is the view that official propaganda 
has any great effectiveness. The absence, at least, of any 
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detailed discussion of the relation between science and propa- 
ganda or between science and national interests would prompt 
the conclusion that what we are getting is not science but 
“British science” and would cast some preliminary doubt on 
the account given of German Kultur. A minor but confirming 
point is to be found in the chapter on “The Psychology of 
Personal Influence”. Having remarked that leaders lose 
prestige when they have shown fear, and having given 
Napoleon’s demeanour “before Moscow” as an example, Brown 
goes on, in the fourth edition (p. 174), to say: “To take a more 
modern instance, one felt that Mussolini was destined to 
succeed when he had to face direct danger, and did not shrink 
or deviate in his activities when the assassin’s bullet grazed 
his cheek.” The absence of this sentence from the fifth edition 
is no doubt in accordance with a “national” or propagandist 
unwillingness to admit any sort of merit in one’s opponents; 
it could scarcely be traced to any scientific motive. Also, in 
the preface to the fifth edition, referring to his statement, ten 
years earlier, that it might be the Anglo-Saxon race that was 
“destined to play a great and leading part in lifting the world 
out of its present state of confusion”, Brown goes on to say: 
“One could not then foresee that Russia, too, in her own good 
time would come forward to save the freedom of the world and 
the sanity of social life.”. Presumably this piece of knowledge 
is again lost to us, but its appearance in 1944 casts an interest- 
ing light on the combined service of truth and national policy. 


Brown begins his discussion of the psychology of Germany 
by saying that the history and social structure of a nation tend 
to encourage certain types of mental outlook which, “in times 
of mass movements and popular upheavals, may manifest a 
sort of collective personality that has its own reality and 
unitary effectiveness” (p. 157). And later (p. 175) he says 
that “the cumulative effect of history within the nation, the 
interaction of philosophical, political and economic concep- 
tions built up by the thinkers of the nation, and the interplay 
of psychological forces at any given time produce a ‘psycho- 
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logical field of force’ within which the individual becomes 
orientated and conditioned in very definite ways”. Now con- 
sideration of such influences might be useful in psychological 
problems (problems of “the individual”), but this alone does 
not enable us to argue back from psychology to politics, and 
Brown does not show how or within what limits that could be 
done. He gives a very sketchy account of German history, 
with emphasis on prevailing ideas, and suggests that the idea 
of national self-sufficiency has been prominent since the 
eighteenth century, and that with it have gone a glorification 
of war and a proneness to regimentation. This provides the 
background for Brown’s account of recent German history, 
summarised (p. 176) as follows: “Modern Germany underwent 
a psychological transformation after the defeat of 1918, 
regressing to the militarism of Vrussia and to the power 
politics of Frederick the Great and Bismarck. Nationalism 
was deliberately fostered and intensified, in reaction to Com- 
munism and alleged international Jewry. Adolf Hitler rose 
to power on this wave of primitive reaction helped by the 
military and by big business, and was rapturously accepted 
by the mass-mind of the nation. Mutual interaction between 
the leader and the led brought about a unification of the nation 
at a primitive level, with liberation and encouragement of a 
sadistic aggressiveness which has horrified the entire civilized 
world.” The Weimar period is here treated as of no account; 
but the first sentence reads rather curiously to those of us who 
remember that, during and after the first war, “Prussian 
militarism” was represented as the foe to be assailed and 
punished. 


No attempt is made, of course, to consider, in connection 
with “the glorification of war”, what has been the relation 
between fluctuations in the cultural vigour of nations and 
changes in their warlike character, and the well-known 
quotation from Nietzsche is used with no apparent recognition 
of its implied distinction between a good and a bad war. The 
argument, such as it is, serves as backing for the account of 
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the psychology of Hitler which occupies nearly half the 
chapter, but which there would be little profit in going into, 
since, apart from the notion of a contagious “return to the 
primitive”, nothing is said to show what the political impor- 
tance of Hitler’s “psycho-pathology” would be. It is interest- 
ing, however, to observe the similarity of Brown’s procedure 
to that of Ernest Jones in his article “The Psychology of 
Quislingism” (International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, Jan., 
1941). Treating aggressiveness as peculiarly characteristic of 
“the enemy”, Jones develops his views of the political forces 
involved, of what Hitler stands for and what support for him 
amounts to, from the use that patients make of him as a 
symbol. It is obvious that political facts, like any other facts, 
can’ be used for psychological purposes—in particular, as 
phantasy material—but an “investigator” is making things 
altogether too easy for himself if he treats this use as giving 
him a direct insight into the facts themselves. Naturally 
enough, with the absence of any political account of 
“Quislingism” goes the absence of any consideration of history 
—of cases (such as the Norman Conquest) where, it might be 
contended, a country has been re-invigorated through being 
conquered and occupied. The word “treason” satisfies the 
“normal” investigator, who is then free to pursue his studies 
in “psycho-pathology”’. 


There can, of course, be no objection to the study of 
“political psychology” (covering the “phantasy” employment 
of political material as well as the general effect of political 
conditions on the working of minds) so long as it is not 
identified with the study of politics. But can we think very 
highly of investigators to whom it never occurs, amid their 
studies of the psychology of this, that and the other, to make a 
study of the psychology of patriotism or of solidarism? Could 
not a fair case be made out for the treatment of the “greaten- 
ing” of one’s community as exemplifying the potency 
phantasies which are especially characteristic of the phantasy 
(or latency) period, though carried on, to a greater or less 
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extent, into later life? It was something of this sort that I had 
in mind in speaking, at the end of my previous review, of the 
phantasies Brown wished to preserve. But I have tried to 
suggest here that the question is not of the views of an 
individual psychologist; and it is with the body of the 
literature of political and social psychology in mind that I 
would stress the importance of the investigation of the 
phantasies from which that literature proceeds and which it 


endeavours to bolster up. 5 * 
OHN ANDERSON. 


Hume’s Intentions. By J. A. Passmore. (Cambridge 
University Press, 1952. ix + 164 pp.) Price (U.K.), 18s. 


Proressor PassMoreE’s intentions, like those that he 
ascribes to Hume, are various and not completely reconciled. 
In the first chapter he argues convincingly against the view 
that after the failure of the Treatise Hume, from rather 
deplorable motives, “abandoned philosophy for the social 
sciences”. Hume’s main interest throughout was in these 
“moral sciences”, and his basic philosophy had the task of 
establishing them on a secure footing, and defending them 
against the physicists on the one hand and the metaphysicians 
and enthusiasts on the other. In most of his later works he 
actually pursued the various social sciences, using the logic 
and methodology developed in the Treatise. Were Passmore 
is defending, not Hume’s philosophy, but his character, against 
a damaging misinterpretation. In the next six chapters, which 
form the bulk of the book, on “The Critic of Formal Logic”, 
“The Methodologist”, “The Positivist’, “The Phenomenalist”, 
“The Associationist’, and “The Sceptie’, Passmore deals not 
so much with intentions as with various strains in Hume’s 
thinking, and his own intention is mainly critical; he points ° 
to many inconsistencies and argues against many of Hume’s 
leading doctrines. But in the Epilogue, “Hume's Achieye- 
ment”, he turns from criticism to eulogy: though hampered by 
his nominalism and his allegiance to the theory of ideas, Hume 
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was a genuine empiricist, whose very inconsistencies were due 
partly to “a real respect for facts”; “to be a Humean, pre- 
cisely, is to take no system as final, nothing as ultimate except 
the spirit of enquiry” (p. 159). 

This book has many merits. It is lively and in most places 
as lucid as the difficulty of the material permits. The separa- 
tion of themes saves the reader from becoming lost in what is 
often close and sustained argument. And while Passmore 
rejects the crudity and the historical errors of the Reid-Green 
interpretation, he shows that even when it is more justly 
interpreted Hume's work is still open to some criticisms of 
the kind developed by Green. And (though Passmore might 
not like this way of putting it) this is the first book to present 
the Andersonian realist philosophy, developed in its charac- 
teristic way by criticism of a leading philosopher of the past. 

But the book also has defects, one of which is that it is 
much too short. Passmore’s argument is condensed and often 
not fully developed. In the critical chapters one often feels 
that he may be getting away with something, that the issue 
needs to be thrashed out more thoroughly. He also has a 
rather irritating way of throwing out hints of criticisms which 
he does not, and in at least some cases, I think, could not, 
work out. But it is the Epilogue that suffers most from the 
brevity of the book. I think that Passmore’s praise of Hume 
is justified, but he does not show us the justification: very 
little in the preceding six chapters has prepared the way for 
it. We are not shown in what way Hume “was a logician of . 
the first importance” (p. 156): in fact Chapters II and ITI 
have emphasized the weaknesses of his logic. Similarly we 
have not been shown the strength of Ilume’s critique of 
metaphysics, which was “no small part of Hume’s achieve- 
ment” (p. 158). Chapter IV has been devoted to showing how 
his psychological positivism “breaks down” in the analyses 
of causality and personal identity. Passmore has also told us 
(p. 72) that Hume’s critique of metaphysics “rests on two 
assumptions: that a meaningful expression always points to 
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an impression, and that ‘trivial’ can be sharply distinguished 
from ‘regular’ imaginative tendencies”, and therefore that 
“only after we have explored Hume’s phenomenalism and his 
scepticism will we be able quite to estimate the strength of 
Hume’s critique of metaphysics”. But Chapters V and VII 
maintain that these two doctrines are unstable and unpromis- 
ing foundations for positive science; how then can they serve 
as a sound basis for an attack on metaphysics? Now I do not 
doubt that Passmore could answer these objections: my 
complaint is merely that he has not allowed himself space 
enough to forestall them. 


Because it is so compact, one could not review this book 
thoroughly without writing a much longer one. But I shall 
illustrate both its strength and the following three main weak- 
nesses. (i) Many of Passmore’s criticisms are unfair: of the 
multitude of difficulties and inconsistencies that he finds in 
Hume a considerable number are manufactured or arise from 
a forced reading of what Hume says. (ii) Even Passmore’s 
main criticisms are not fully worked out; if they were, we 
should find that they come together in the exposure of a single 
fundamental error in Hume's thinking, his psychological 
atomism, the doctrine that our experience is made up of 
“discrete particulars” (cf. Passmore, p. 85) ; instead of a cloud 
of inconsistencies we should find a single basic mistake. (iii) 
The most important issue on which Passmore disagrees with 
Hume, the question whether we can or cannot observe “general 
connexions”, i.e. universal propositions, is not discussed and 
is hardly made explicit. 


One of the most successful lines of criticism is directed 
against “The Associationist”. In the Abstract Hume claims 
that associations are “the only ties of our thoughts” and so 
are “to us the cement of the universe”. Now if Hume means 
that all mental operations are associations, and that all our 
beliefs about “reality” are built up by such operations out of 
elementary perceptions, then Passmore shows conclusively that 
this doctrine does and must break down. For in his detailed 
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accounts of how we come to believe in independent and con- 
tinuous existence and in necessary connexion Hume has to 
supplement the rules of association by referring to various 
“propensities” of the mind. Similarly Passmore argues that it 
is not possible to ascribe to association, by resemblance or 
contiguity, the building up of complex ideas from simple ones, 
for simple ideas cannot resemble each other, and the indivisible 
coloured or solid points that, on Hume’s view, make up exten- 
sion could not be contiguous. Here, indeed, the difficulties lie 
in the simplicity of the elements, and the particular theory of 
space, rather than in the associationism: what Passmore shows 
is that either qualitative complexity or spatio-temporal com- 
plexity must be assumed from the start. 


Now we might try to defend Hume by suggesting that the 
passage at the end of the Abstract overstates his real view: 
if his associationism meant simply (as even the Abstract says) 
that ‘all the operations of the mind must, in a great measure, 
depend on [associations]”—my italics—there would be nothing 
inconsistent with associationism in the recognition of other 
“propensities”. Passmore, however, could reply that the 
extreme and untenable form of associationism is forced on 
Hume by some of his other assumptions, in particular by the 
view that the mind is composed of “our several particular 
perceptions” (Abstract, p. 25), and that these form a mere 
series with no real identity or connexion between them 
(Treatise, pp. 253, 636, ete). And against this reply Hume 
seems to have no defence. 

Some of Passmore’s detailed arguments in this chapter 
are, however, open to question. He is too ready to claim 
triumphantly that Hume has introduced “yet another pro- 
pensity”, without considering whether what is taken (for the 
moment) just as a propensity that we observe at work may 
turn out, on analysis, to be itself an effect of association. E.g., 
plausible associationist accounts could be given of the pro- 


1Page references for the Treatise and the Enquiry (i.e. the first 
Enquiry) are to the Selby-Bigge editions. 
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pensity (p. 123) “when objects are united by any relation . 
to add some new relation to them in order to compleat the 
union” and of the fact (p. 120) that “The imagination, when 
set into any train of thinking, is apt to continue, even when 
its object fails it”. 

Passmore’s treatment of Hume's scepticism is less satis- 
factory. Here (as elsewhere), he says, “Hume lapses into 
inconsistencies of the most startling character”. To illustrate 
this lapse he contrasts a passage from p. 225 of the Treatise, 
in which Hume condemns “the trivial operations of the fancy”, 
with the statement, on p. 267, that “a resolution to reject all 
the trivial suggestions of. the fancy ... would be dangerous”. 
But Hume is not lapsing into inconsistency. The full passage 
on p. 267 sets out both sides of the dilemma, the arguments 
for and against accepting these “trivial suggestions”. What 
Passmore takes for an inconsistency is a serious discussion of 
a problem. 

Then (on p. 144) Passmore says that “His theory of 
causality, we are now given to understand, is a variety of 
Pyrrhonian or ‘excessive’ scepticism”. But Passmore sees 
(p. 145) that this theory does not necessarily lead to 
scepticism: what evidence is there that Hume failed to see 
this? In the passage referred to (Enquiry, p. 159) Hume 
merely says that his theory of causality could be applied to a 
Pyrrhonian purpose, not that the theory is itself a variety of 
Pyrrhonism. Passmore rightly says (p. 145) that we shall be 
despondent at finding out how little we can prove only if we 
start by demanding certainty: but surely, although Hume 
often talks in a Cartesian way, his real position is just the 
rejection of this search for certainty. 

On pages 148 to 151, indeed, Passmore correctly states 
Hume’s conclusion (found in the Treatise as well as the 
Enquiry) in tavour of a mitigated scepticism, which removes 
superstition and leaves room for science, but he persists in 
saying that ITume's position is unstable, that “scepticism con- 
stantly moved beyond its subordinate role, threatening the 
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security of the social sciences, undermining common sense as 
well as metaphysics” (p. 151). However, he gives no evidence 
for this, he does not show what weaknesses there are in Hume’s 
final view, nor does he point to any real inconsistencies—as 
opposed to the statement of different extreme positions as a 
prelude to the adoption of an intermediate one. 


Whereas [lume regarded his analysis of causation as the 
most conspicuously successful part of his attack on meta- 
physics, he expressed dissatisfaction (in the appendix to the 
Treatise) with his account of personal identity. But Passmore 
maintains that “the difficulties which Hume detects in his 
account of personal identity are equally present in his analysis 
of causality” (p. 74). He is insisting on the “notorious diffi- 
culty” that this analysis is circular.’ “Hume sets out to 
explain what it means to say that ‘C is necessarily connected 
with I’. His explanation runs as follows: ‘A person P neces- 
sarily thinks of FE when he encounters C’. But the real point 
of difficulty in the explicandum lies in the word ‘necessarily’, 
which Hume's analysis simply repeats” (p. 76). This, however, 
is not quite correct. Hume is not explaining what “necessarily 
connected” means: he is finding the source of the fictitious 
idea of necessary connexion, while he admits that there simply 
is causation in the form of constant conjunction. Nor does he 
say “DP necessarily thinks... .": heusaya “we. . “\-feel-a 
determination of the mind” (7recatise, p. 165); Passmore must 
mean that this phrase conceals a reference to the necessity that 
was to be explained away. 

In fact this notorious difficulty, in itself, is very easily 
resolved. Hume might be saying that on observing C we 
expect K, and that we create the fiction of necessary connexion 
by objectifying this expectation. If he is saying this, where is 
the circularity? Of course it would be an objective causal fact 
that on observing © we expect KE, but objectively this is just a 
constant conjunction, with no necessity in it, such as Hume is 
ready to recognize anywhere. But admittedly there is another 
difficulty for Hume: if the expectation of [Io is, as his theory 
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of belief suggests, nothing but a vivid idea of E, the objectify- 
ing of this expectation could not give us the idea of necessary 
connexion. 

It is true also that Hume seems to say more than this, 
that the new internal impression from which the idea of 
necessity is derived is not simply expectation but a determina- 
tion to pass from one object to another; there is some 
plausibility in Kemp Smith’s interpretation of this as “a 
feeling of being determined, that is to say necessitated” (The 
Philosophy of David Hume, p. 93). On this interpretation the 
circularity reappears, and Hume could defend himself only by 
saying that necessity can be observed as a relation between 
ideas (that we can feel the necessity of associations) whereas 
it cannot be observed between external events. But this defence 
in turn would conflict with Hume’s view that our perceptions 
are distinct existences between which we can perceive no 
connexions—the very view which seems to wreck his account 
of personal identity. | 

On either interpretation, then, when the criticism of 
Hume’s analysis of causality is fully developed, the real weak- 
ness will be found to lie in his psychological atomism. 


In criticising Hume’s account of personal identity, 
Passmore shows that “if all that happens is that a series of 
very similar (or causally linked) perceptions succeed one 
another, there is no possible way in which this series of itself 
could generate the fiction of personal identity. ... Both the 
original fiction and the discovery that it is a fiction are 
possible only if there is something which is first misled by, 
and then... can discover that it was misled by, a series of 
similar perceptions” (pp. 82-3). But he does not bring out the 
precise nature of the difficulty that Hume recognizes here 
(Treatise, p. 636): Hume's problem is that he must admit that 
there is some real connexion or identity between perceptions, 
some continuing observer, and yet as an empiricist he cannot 
admit this, since this continuing observer is not observed. I 
believe that this problem can be solved, but it clearly cannot 
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be solved by merely insisting on one side of the dilemma, nor 
is the point at which Passmore hints (p. 88), that identity and 


diversity in general must be reconciled, the whole of the 
solution. 


But whatever we say about this problem, we must 
recognize the force and value of Tlume’s criticism of the 
metaphysical doctrines of absolute personal identity and of 
the absolute identity of substances in general. And similarly, 
whatever difficulties Hume may get into about causation, his 
initial empiricist criticism of necessary connexion stands. If 
Passmore had emphasized these points, he would have provided 
a better basis for his concluding eulogy of Hume—in_par- 
ticular, he could have vindicated Ilume as a logician, since it. 
is a logical point that the cause does not imply the effect. 
Again, there is a good deal of force in Hume's psychological 
explanations of the fictions of necessity and absolute identity, 
which, since they are fictions, require some psychological 
explanation. Hume's strongest argument is the challenge, 
“where else could the idea of necessary connexion have come 
from?”’; this challenge can, I think, be taken up, and Hume’s 
account can be shown at least to need supplementation: but 
Passmore does not tackle this side of the problem. 

Discussing “The Critic of Formal Logic’, Passmore argues 
that Hume tries to reduce logic to psychology, that whereas 
the Cartesians thought that logic lays down rules for thinking 
Hume takes it to be purely descriptive, showing “in what a 
certain kind of thinking consists—the sort we call ‘scientific’ ” 
(p. 19). He also holds that Hume's logic (so far as matters 
of fact are concerned) admits no implication but only inference 
—especially causal inference—and even tries to do without 
formal distinctions altogether, e.g. without subject-predicate 
propositions of the form X is Y. Formal deductive logic is 
left, as its only field, mathematical demonstrations. 


Now it is true that Ilume despised formal logic and 
thought that we could get along very well without studying it, 
but I do not think that his rejection of it was quite as sweeping 
5* 
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as Passmore says. But in any case Passmore’s reasons for thus 
interpreting Hume, and his criticisms of the confusions that 
he then finds, do not stand up to examination. 


He quotes (p. 20) Hume’s statement that “all those pre- 
tended syllogistic reasonings, which may be found in every 
other branch of learning, except the sciences of quantity and 
number” are only imperfect definitions, and takes this to mean 
that there can be no formally valid reasoning, no implication, 
outside mathematics. But if one reads fairly the whole passage 
from which this comes (Enquiry, p. 163) one finds that it says 
merely that there is no demonstration of new conclusions 
outside mathematics: “all attempts to extend this more perfect 
species of knowledge beyond these bounds are mere sophistry 
and illusion’. As Passmore says, it is a great step from this 
last statement to saying that there is no implication outside 
mathematics, but though (as he rightly says) others have made 
this step, the remarks quoted on p. 20, when fairly interpreted 
in their context, are not'evidence that Hume made it. 


Again, Passmore discusses Hume’s statement (Treatise, 
p. 97n.) that it is a mistake to divide “acts of the understand- 
ing” into “conception, judgment, and reasoning”, that all these 
“resolve themselves into the first”, into the having of ideas. 
Now this note is obscure, and I am not sure exactly what it 
means, but I am not convinced by Passmore’s view that it 
renders inconsistent Hume’s recognition elsewhere that there 
are judgments that compare ideas, and reasonings that apply 
general rules. In the note itself Hume speaks of considering 
several objects and running from some to others, and his main 
purpose is to insist that the three “acts” are to be dis- 
tinguished only as various ways of surveying one or more 
ideas, differing only in “form and order” and (in the case of 
belief) in the peculiar manner of conceiving the idea; and 
what Hume gets out of this is merely that there can be 
judgments with only one idea and inferences with only two. 


Passmore takes the brief section “Of Relations” (Treatise. 
3ook I, Part I, § 5) and some scattered remarks about 
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contrariety as Hume’s substitute for the logical theory of the 
proposition, of affirmation and denial, and of course he can 
show that they are inadequate for this purpose. He accuses 
Hume of “attempting to give an account of logical form by 
making use of the obviously empirical relation of resemblance” 
(p. 24), of reducing “X is Y” to “X and Y resemble” (p. 28), 
and he suggests that Hume gets into trouble through using 
resemblance both as something empirical and as something 
formal, both a specific relation and what makes relations 
possible (p. 24): the alleged trouble is that Hume has to 
distinguish what he is now calling resemblance from what is 
ordinarily so called and has the power to associate ideas. But 
all this has the remotest possible relation to what Hume says. 
For Hume resemblance is a relation of ideas, not a matter of 
fact (Treatise, p. 70), so that it is not “obviously empirical’, 
but this is not to say that it takes the place of logical form; 
and where Passmore finds two very different kinds of 
“resemblance” all that Hume does or needs to do is to make a 
perfectly sensible distinction between degrees of resemblance. 
A philosopher must include under the heading of resemblance 
likenesses so slight and so widely shared that they have no 
associative power, whereas popular usage counts only the 
closer likenesses as resemblance. 


Then Passmore finds difficulties in Hume’s view that the 
acceptance of testimony comes under the heading of causal 
inference (pp. 32-4), but he does so only by taking a very crude 
view of Hume’s theory of causality, as if “A causes B” simply 
meant, for Hume, “A and B have been frequently conjoined 
and never separated within my experience”. In fact Passmore 
uses this crude interpretation against Hume on_ several 
occasions, though it would make nonsense of the whole notion 
of causal inference. Passmore seems to forget that any 
scientist, in presenting a new theory, has to give an account of 
the simpler cases first and then introduce the complications. 
When Hume does this, Passmore rebukes him for inconsistency 
or says that he is making concessions. 


E é 
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Passmore shows clearly enough (pp. 30-1) that Hume 
points to many implicative relations outside mathematics— 
e.g. he speaks of applying general rules. But he has not shown 
that Ilume is inconsistent in so doing. Tume’s -essential 
doctrine is that the relation within the causal law, or general 
rule, is not an implication, that our belief in a law is due 
directly or indirectly to experience of various constant con- 
junctions, so that any beliefs about unobserved matters of fact 
rest in the end upon the psychological effects of custom; and 
this doctrine ITume does not abandon. 


Towards the end of this chapter, indeed, Passmore does 
present a criticism of this central Humean doctrine: Hume is 
wrong in thinking that causal inference can be explained only 
psychologically, because we directly observe general con- 
nexions from which we can reason in a formally valid way. He 
easily proves that Hume has to admit that terms may be 
universal, that we are aware of qualities as universals, and 
asserts that “the generality of X and Y is no more, or no 
less, a matter of experience than the universality of their 
connexion” (p. 40). Now on this issue there is a clear-cut 
disagreement between Elume and Passmore. Ilume insists that 
we do not observe universal propositions, such as causal laws, 
and Passmore holds that we do, that there is, in effect, no 
“problem of induction”; he is maintaining that “all men are 
mortal” is as much a matter of experience as “this is a man”. 
Passmore should have explained and defended his view at some 
length, especially since many philosophers to-day would agree 
with Ifume about this. It is not enough for Passmore to refer 
in «a footnote to articles in this Journal by Anderson and 
himself.* Indeed since Hume is the leading exponent of the 
opposite view, this is a question on which the Andersonian 
position would have been most appropriately developed by a 
criticism of Ifume. One problem is this: what, precisely, is 


2? Particularly when one of the references given is wrong: Anderson's 
article “The Problem of Causality” is to be found in Vol. XVI, pp. 127 i, 
not Vol. X, p. 81. 
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Hume denying when he says that we do not perceive “con- 
nexions” between distinct existences? I suggest that he is 
denying at least three things at once: (i) that we perceive 
necessary connexions, implications of one event by another, 
(ii) that we perceive actual, contingent, universal connexions, 
and (iii) that we are aware, in any proper sense, of the same 
thing persisting through time. To support the Andersonian 
view one would have to show that while Hume was right in 
denying (i), he was wrong in denying (ii) and (iii) and in 
supporting his denial of these by confusing them with (i). 
And once again I suggest that a fuller discussion would have 
shown that Hume’s mistake—if it is a mistake—on this central 
question can be traced back to his psychological atomism. And 
similarly if Hume made the mistake of denying the universality 
of terms, this could have been traced back to the same source. 


Passmore connects this chapter with the next by asserting 
that Hume’s logical view (that causal inference cannot in the: 
end be justified, but can only be described as a way in whiclr 
men actually think) destroys his methodology. Leaving this 
issue aside for a moment, we find that Chapter III (“The 
Methodologist”’) also develops the theme of the first chapter, 
explaining how Hume took over much of Newton’s philosophy 
of science and tried to apply it to the science of man, but at 
the same time carried it further. In effect what comes out is 
that there are three kinds of hypotheses: (i) hypothetical 
descriptive laws like the law of gravitation, (ji) mechanical 
hypotheses to explain these, and (iii) “occult”—i.e. merely 
verbal—hypotheses that falsely pretend to explain what we 
observe. Both Newton and Hume admit (i) and completely 
reject (iii). Newton sometimes says that he is not concerned 
with (ii), but at other times regards the formulation of these 
as part of the task of science. Though Hume sometimes does 
the same, “the main tenor of his methodology leads him away, 
on this point, from Boyle and Newton, Empirical science, to 
HIume, is the discovery that things in fact behave in certain 
ways; and it is not our incapacity which prevents us from 
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discovering ultimate causes, but the fact that there are no 
such causes to discover’ (pp. 50-1). So far Passmore’s 
exposition is excellent. But he goes on to argue that Hume 
has difficulty in maintaining on the one hand that empirical 
science is not knowledge (since he “denied that arguments 
from experience could ever be deductive’) and on the other 
hand that it is science, and quite different from “dreams and 
visions”, metaphysics and superstition. Here Passmore’s 
argument (which naturally links up with his discussions both 
of Hume’s scepticism and of his view of logic) is less con- 
vincing. The problem is that in supporting science against 
superstition Hume has to distinguish the regular operations 
of the understanding from the trivial suggestions of the fancy, 
and yet he holds that regular thinking by itself would lead to 
scepticism : our belief in continuous and independent existence 
rests partly on the fancy. But while this admission of a 
fanciful element at the root of scientific thinking would mean 
that science could not be justified by any set of principles, it 
still leaves Hume free to distinguish thinking which, apart 
from this element, is regular from that which is arbitrary and 
fanciful throughout. 


In this chapter Passmore also claims that Hume puts 
forward three “distinct” (and he means “incompatible”) 
theories of belief, that it is (i) nothing but a more vivid and 
intense conception of any idea, (ii) a lively idea associated 
with a present impression, and (iii) that belief arises only 
from causation. But once again, as with regard to scepticism, 
we find that Hume is not lapsing into inconsistency: he 
explicitly brings his different assertions together (7'reatise, 
p. 107) and discusses at some length the problem thus created. 
In fact (i) and (ii) are not different theories: it always takes 
some sort of association with an impression to raise an idea’s 
vividness to the degree of belief; (iii) is a different theory, 
but Ilume modifies it to agree with the other, admitting that 
there are beliefs which do not arise from causation, but at the 
same time insisting that beliefs which do arise from causation 
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are much stronger and more stable, as a result of the multiple 
reinforcements they receive from the “system of the judgment” 
to which they belong. It is not that “what set out to be a 
theory of belief ... has become ... a theory of what it is 
‘rational’ to believe” (Passmore, pp. 62-3), but merely that 
theory (iii) marks off as beliefs, in a more restricted (but still 
quite ordinary) sense, those beliefs that are stabilised by the 
fact that their objects are causally connected with one another 
and with the objects of sensation and memory. 


In fact, Passmore constantly uses the following method of 
criticism: he takes as Hume’s main view on any issue, as his 
“intention”, the most extreme thing that Hume says or tends 
to say, and then shows that this is untenable, and in particular 
records as inconsistencies all the more moderate statements 
or procedures that bear upon this issue. This method (which, 
despite what Passmore says in his preface, is not Kemp 
Smith’s and is more like that of Anderson) can be illuminating 
—it highlights the issues and brings out views that deserve 
discussion whether a particular writer held them or not—but 
it can also lead to the curious result that you set aside as mere 
concession or divergence the bulk of what your author says on 
any subject. There is at least something to be said for the 
alternative method of taking what the author wsually says as 
indicating his main view, and of partially discounting his more 
extravagant remarks as what Kemp Smith calls “excess state- 
ments”. In particular an author can slip into excess state- 
ments through eagerness to deny an opposite extreme view. 
For example, when Hume says that belief is nothing but a 
more vivid conception of any idea (i.e., theory (i) above) this 
is not to be taken literally as excluding theory (ii) but rather 
as a strong denial that to believe something (as opposed to 
merely conceiving it) is to add a separate idea of existence. 
And similarly much of Hume’s “sceptical” talk, insisting on 
the contribution of the fancy to our beliefs about “reality”, 
could be taken very largely as a strong denial of Cartesianism, 
as a picturesque way of saying that there is an element of 
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guesswork in all observation—the very point which, [ suggest, 
must be made in order to show that we can observe universal 
propositions. 


But setting aside the possibility of this milder method of 
interpretation, I suggest that Passmore conld have pursued 
his own tougher method more thoroughly. Ile could have 
criticised Hume's view that we do not perceive actual universal 
connexions, showing that Ilume holds this partly because he 
confuses it with his correct view that we do not perceive 
necessary connexions. And Passmore could have brought this 
and his other main criticisms together by working back from 
the superficial contradictions to the basic difficulties. For 
example I have suggested that on many issues the real weak- 
ness of Hume’s doctrine lies in his psychological atomism: 
there is one fundamental error, not innumerable random ones, 
nor does the trouble lie primarily in a conflict between the 
intentions to defend the moral sciences, to criticise formal 
logic, to be a sceptic, and so on. If Passmore had done this, 
he could then have shown (whereas now he merely suggests) 
that when the fundamental error is removed Ilume’s main 
philosophical doctrines not only become defensible but are seen 
to be great contributions to a genuinely empirical theory: he 
could have vindicated Ilume as a logician and as a critic of 
metaphysics, and he could have made a more positive contribu- 
tion himself to the fulfilment of ILume’s most admirable inten- 
tion, the defence of the human sciences against physicalism on 
the one hand and declamatory moralism on the other. This 
treatment would have brought Passmore’s own intentions into 
closer harmony. 


J. L. Macnir. 
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THE Logic or PERSONALITY. By Bernard Mayo. (Jonathan Cape, 1952. 
188 pp.) Price (U.K.), 10s. 6d. 


PERHAPS the most obvious inadequacy of The Concept of Mind is 
its neglect of the elusive concept of personality. Mr. Mayo’s The Logic 
of Personality warrants attention if only because it opens up a problem 
which may well be the Achilles’ heel of much contemporary 
epistemology. 


The initial question is, What is the difference between under- 
standing persons and understanding things? The suggestion that the 
latter are known by similarity while the former are known by 
difference is refuted by the fact that the physicist notes differences 
between elements in precisely the same manner as the psychologist 
notes differences between persons. Like any other science, psychology 
deals only with general laws of human nature; and even individuality 
(“the property of being capable of integrated activity”) is a highly 
general property. If we limit ourselves to these describable features 
of personality, we concern ourselves with knowledge about persons, 
not knowledge of them. Accordingly, Mr. Mayo contrasts “knowledge 
of properties” with “knowledge of the unique’, the latter being ‘an 
entirely different sort of knowledge which we shall call acquaintance” 
(p. 18). 


Central to his thesis, then, is a modification of the distinction 
between “knowledge by acquaintance” and “knowledge by description”. 
It is regrettable that Mr. Mayo has not examined the historical develop- 
ment of this principle more thoroughly: Russell’s principle of 
reducibility to acquaintance is that all the constituents of any propo- 
sition we entertain are entities of which we have direct awareness. 
The theories of sense-data attacked by Mr. Mayo were developed later 
and need not be true for the original distinction to hold. The 
generality of Russell’s relation of acquaintance has seldom been recog- 
nised (cf. The Problems of Philosophy, ch. v, esp. pp. 46-47); and 
accordingly Mr. Mayo, with theories of sense-data in mind, examines 
the question “whether anything at all can be gained by the attempt to 
use ‘acquaintance’ in such a way as to exclude acquaintance with 
things and persons” (pp. 32-33). But in the particular chapter which 
Mr. Mayo cites, Russell made it doubly clear that his specialised sense 
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of “acquaintance” is synonymous with ‘direct awareness”, where 
“direct” is opposed to indirect “knowledge about’, and that this phrase 
would serve his purposes just as well as “acquaintance”. Mr. Mayo’s 
distinction is quite different: ‘Acquaintance is not a relation in which 
we stand to something of which we are directly aware. In fact, there 
is no typical relation at all between acquaintance and direct awareness 
. . . Acquaintance is a relation in which we stand . . . to something 
with which we have at some past time become acquainted”. Accordingly 
“any instance of perception involving acquaintance involves not only 
awareness with the thing as it is... but also awareness of familiarity 
as opposed to strangeness or unfamiliarity” (pp. 36-37). Such con- 
siderations lead Mr. Mayo to reject theories which “aim at maintaining 
the distinction between the ‘cognitive’ and ‘emotional’ aspects of 
perception” on the grounds that ‘“ ‘emotional’ elements, such as the 
sensation of familiarity, are required to supply the characteristic of 
permanence needed for any object of perceptual knowledge” (p. 43). 


Mr. Mayo echoes Collingwood in regarding dynamic imperative 
language as prior to fact-stating language. Instead of clearly recognising 
that a statement may be dynamic by means of stating a fact, e.g., “The 
ground you are standing on is about to subside’, he maintains that 
such a statement “is informative only on an interpretation which 
ignores the essential element of the situation and represents that 
situation misleadingly” (p. 72). In the reviewer’s opinion, many of 
Mr. Mayo’s theories are unwarrantedly based on a_e speculative 
hypothesis about the nature of primitive man: there is much to be 
said for the converse thesis that the dynamic and the fact-stating have 
always gone hand-in-hand. 


Mr. Mayo believes that the misuse of self-words has fostered the 
concept of the self as “a kind of entity ‘inside’ me which has certain 
qualities and performs certain functions” (p. 93). It may legitimately 
be asked whether Mayo, like Ryle, is not knocking down a straw man 
in imagining that people think of the self as a being encased. The 
claim ‘that individuality can be analysed ... as the relational 
property of standing in a personal relation to someone, but that 
personality requires, in addition, that its possessor stands, or can 
stand, in the converse relation” (pp. 113-114) is central to the latter 
portion of the book. Nevertheless, this claim is in direct conflict with 
the earlier assertion that anything unique is more than the sum of its 
characteristics, properties and relations (p. 105), and also with the 
subsequent attribution of personality to both places and things 
(whether they be sentient or non-sentient) (p. 126). Moreover, it 
hardly accords with standard usage to deny that there would be 
anything unique and individual in an unpopulated world. In point of 
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fact, Mr. Mayo’s use of “property” and “relation” fluctuates: and his 
technical use of “individuality” and “personality” is open to the very 
objections which he levels at Russell’s “acquaintance”. 


Among the interesting points competently dealt with in the chapter 
on ethics is the observation that moral reasoning involves abstraction 
and generalisation from the framework of personal relations, which are 
said to be amoral. Thus moral reasoning is impersonal. Mr. Mayo 
asserts that one’s awareness of the objective features of a situation 
and one’s attitude to it are inseparable aspects of a single experience; 
and in this context the “fallacy” of rigidly separating the cognitive 
from the emotive has plausibility. In discussing the emotive theory of 
ethics, Mr. Mayo rightly emphasises that although approval and dis- 
approval may be accompanied by emotions they are themselves 
intellectual attitudes. 


On the debit side of The Logic of Personality there is a certain 
flimsiness of presentation accentuating the general inconclusiveness of 
the main themes: on the credit side there is an abundance of stimu- 
lating ideas broadcast throughout the book which redeem it from being 
a mere Aunt Sally. 

R. J. BUurTLer. 


PHILOSOPHIE DER ENDLICHKEIT ALS SPIEGEL DER GEGENWART. By 
Fritz-Joachim von Rintelen. (Westkulturverlag, Meisenheim/Glan, 
1950. 490 pages.) 


This book by the German philosopher Fritz-Joachim von Rintelen 
contains an extensive discussion and critique of the existentialist 
Movement in philosophy. In an attempt to bring to a common 
denominator a variety of modern streams of thought related to each 
other by their source of inspiration, intellectual aims, and emotional 
undertone, the author uses the name “philosophy of finiteness’ 
(Philosophie der Endlichkeit). 


Worthy of special note in Professor von Rintelen’s book is the 
author’s patient understanding of the object of his criticisms. Although 
unsatisfied with the intellectual performance of the ‘philosophy of 
finiteness”, he speaks of it not as an outsider, but as an initiate of the 
mysteries lying behind the existentialist “seal” of words and concepts. 
The author’s loving effort to understand and to overhaul existential 
philosophy makes his book a good guide for orientation in this modern 
influential trend of thought. It helps the reader to find some 
philosophical stimulus even in the existentialist ambiguities, obscurities 
and silences, and at least guards him from passing hasty judgments on 
the movement as a whole. 
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The author’s criticism is directed mainly against the following 
features of the existential philosophies: (1) their anti-systematic 
tendencies (p. 406), (2) their cult of self-contradictions, and (3) their 
dwelling on the gloomy side of human life (p. 426). Professor von 
Rintelen’s own philosophic outlook is, as he says, characterized by a 
belief in the ordering function of logic, by an orientation towards 
human values, and by an affirmation of the possibilities lying in the 
human spirit (Geist) (p. 399). 


In exposing irrationalities in the “philosophy of finiteness”, the 
author rightly observes that paradoxes contained in certain current 
existentialist phrases such as “joyful pain”, “comfortless solace’, and 
“unpeaceful serenity” betoken a psychic ambivalence in their pro- 
nouncers (p. 410). If we consider similar utterances not directly 
related to emotional matters, such as “meaningful meaninglessness”, 
“immanent transcendence”, “emptiness as fullness’, and “reasonable 
unreason as identity of sense and senselessness”, we cannot simply be 
content with their psychological explanation, but must look for the 
philosophical origin and purpose of these obscurities. 


The paradoxical phrases and poetical figures in which the existen- 
tialist language abounds can largely be understood from the nature and 
aim of existentialist thought. Existentialism does not seek rational 
apprehension of reality so much as an elucidation (Erhellung, 
Lichtung) of what ultimately sustains and surrounds man. Accordingly, 
Martin Heidegger’s intriguing Kehre des Denkens (literally, “turn of 
thinking”) requires philosophical thinking to proceed from the all- 
embracing and all-pervading Being (Sein) instead of from particular 
entities (Seinendes). Since any attempt to determine Being must fail 
in face of this noumenal entity, and as such is according to Heidegger 
but an “estranged decadence” (entfremdete Verfallenheit), a 
philosopher, in so far as he takes the Kehre des Denkens seriously, can 
hardly fail to provide Delphic utterances. Oxymorons like those quoted 
above and metaphors such as “Naught (Nichts) is the veil, man is the 
shepherd, and language is the house of Being’’, cannot, of course, 
convey rational ideas, nor are they meant to do this. Eloquent perhaps 
of the mood (Stimmung) peculiar to our time, these utterances are con- 
ceived by the existentialists as signa of a cryptography (Chifferschrift) 
designed to refer to and to provoke certain inexpressible experiences 
met by certain individuals in a mystical immersion (mystische 
Versenkung) in the depths of one’s own Self (Karl Jaspers). The 
irrational tendencies of the existential philosophies bring them near to 
religious thought, whatever the professed attitude of a particular 
existentialist to religion may be. Thus Professor von Rintelen speaks 
of the “philosophy of finiteness” as a secularised theology ( p. 374). He 
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points out the theological origin and nature of existentialist concepts 
such as “guilt” (Schuld) and “decadence” or “corruption” 
(Verfallenheit), and suggests that even the central existentialist 
notion “Being” is nothing else than the concept of God divested of 
theological garments. 


The affinity of the main streams of the existential philosophies to 
religion demonstrated by Professor von Rintelen himself raises doubts 
on the appropriateness of the phase “philosophy of finiteness” to 
describe them. Although it is patent that the stress and pathos of 
existentialism lie in the realm of the finite, yet the existentialist’s 
special concern with that which transcends this realm is the charac- 
teristic feature of his thought. The said designation is clearly ill-suited 
for Jaspers’ periechontology and Gabriel Marcel’s religious existen- 
tialism. But even Heidegger and Sartre, when they speak of Being 
(Sein, VEtre) and of Naught (Nichts, Néant), are speculating about 
the non-finite. The phrase “infinite finiteness” (p. 401) employed by 
the existentialists does not indicate their “forgetfulness” or demeaning 
of the infinite, but rather that they seek it through finite entities. The 
religious conception pertinent to such speculations is pantheism, the 
creed of mystics. 


The author sees in the existentialist movement a mirror of our 
time. This movement in its searchings appears to represent the 
anguish of modern man confronting historical realities created by 
himself, frustrated in his ethical strivings and despairing about his 
metaphysical hopes. In such a situation the existentialist ‘forest 
tracks” (Holzwege), running separate courses but all leading to and 
ending in untrodden regions, must fascinate men seeking intellectual 
adventures. For many forlorn souls the existential philosophies appear 
to provide poetical satisfaction and some fulfilment of their religious 
needs. For those minds whose ontological vision has faded, the 
existentialist insights, half-truths and errors may perhaps provide an 
impetus for a philosophical growth. Professor von Rintelen’s present 
book can be appreciated as a channel bringing philosophia perennis, 
around which also the existentialist thought circles (Jaspers), to affect 
this growth in a positive way. 

ILMAR TAMMELO. 
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